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Reviewed  by  HAROLD  H.  SMITH 

This  is  the  fourth  installment  of  a  review  on  skill  research  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  written,  reviewing  the  monograph  "On  the  Psychology  of 
Learning  a  Life  Occupation,”  by  Bryan,  Lindley,  and  Harter.  The  first 
three  articles  appeared  in  the  B.E.W.  of  January,  March,  and  May. 


OUGHLY  the  last  half  of  the  monograph^ 
under  review  in  this  series  is  devoted  to 
"Learning  a  Life  Occupation:  The  Telegraph 
Operator,”  by  William  Lowe  Bryan  and  Noble 
Harter.  This  appears  in  the  form  of  two  re¬ 
ports:  (1)  "Studies  in  the  Physiology  and 
Psychology  of  the  Telegraphic  Language” 
and  (2)  "Studies  on  the  Telegraphic  Language, 
the  Acquisition  of  a  Hierarchy  of  Habits,”® 
which  have  been  widely  quoted  in  psychology 
and  education  courses  in  American  colleges 
since  the  turn  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  reprint,  the  original  publications  have 
been  meticulously  copied  page  by  page  with 
the  original  page  numberings. 

Dr.  Bryan’s  tribute  to  Noble  Harter  as  a  com¬ 
petent  research  worker,  notwithstanding  his 
previous  lack  of  laboratory  experience  in  psy¬ 
chology,  should  prove  a  revelation  to  every 
modern  university  professor  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  having  anything  to  do  with  research.  As 
his  estimate  was  published  in  1897,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  when  few  modern  researchers  could 
qualify  as  experts  or  skilled  workers  in  the 

*"On  the  Psychology  of  Learning  a  Life  Occu¬ 
pation,"  Indiana  University  Publications,  Science 
Series.  No.  11,  1941. 

'Toe  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1897. 

'The  Psychological  Review,  Volume  VI,  No.  4, 
July,  1899. 


fields  in  which  they  attempt  to  do  research,  it 
is  refreshing  to  note  that  Dr.  Bryan  says  that 
for  this  lack  of  laboratory  experience  he  had  a 
splendid  substitute: 

.  .  .  several  years  experience  as  an  expert  railway 
telegrapher.  .  .  .  He  knew  how  to  work.  Among 
those  whom  I  have  known  as  students  I  recall  none 
who  excelled  him  in  the  will  to  perfection  in  what¬ 
ever  he  undertook  to  do. 

Gxitinuing,  almost  as  though  he  possessed 
an  insight  into  the  unwarranted  faith  that 
would  later  be  put  in  what  passed  for  research, 
Bryan  said: 

The  experience  of  those  men  (Harter  and  other 
telegraphers)  in  their  craft  provided  checks  at  every 
point  for  our  laboratory  findings.  .  .  .  What  men 
who  practice  a  vocation  do  and  what  their  judg¬ 
ments  are  respecting  what  they  do  are  facts  of  essen¬ 
tial  importance  to  the  psychologist  who  wishes  to 
understand  those  men  and  their  vocation. 

Harter  started  his  study  at  Indiana  University 
in  March,  1893,  spending  eleven  months  at  the 
University  and  away  from  it  in  a  preliminary 
study,  working  with  thirty-seven  telegraphers, 
of  whom  he  had  known  personally  twenty-eight 
for  two  to  sixteen  years.  Seven  were  recognized 
as  experts,  twenty-two  were  men  of  average 
experience  and  ability,  and  "eight  had  barely 
enough  skill  to  hold  their  places.” 
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From  March,  1894,  to  August,  1894,  Harter 
experimented  in  the  laboratory  on  individual 
differences  in  telegraphic  writing;  then  he 
studied  the  results  until  June,  1895,  and  there¬ 
after  during  the  winter  of  1895-1896.  Thus, 
nearly  four  years  elapsed  from  the  inception  of 
the  study  to  the  publication  of  the  first  report 
in  1897. 

Harter  established — first  from  telegraphers 
and  then  from  experiments  and  from  telegraphy 
schools — that: 

The  student  leams  to  distinguish  most  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet  in  a  few  hours  or 
days  at  most;  but  after  distinguishing  them  clearly 
at  one  time,  he  generally  finds  himself  confused  by 
the  back  stroke,  and  must  relearn  the  letters  many 
times  before  this  difficulty  is  overcome. 

(The  back  stroke  is  "the  stroke  of  the  arma¬ 
ture"  of  the  older-type  receiver  "against  the 
adjusting  screw  above  it.”)  In  modern  radio¬ 
telegraphy,  headphones,  instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sounder,  are  used  as  receivers.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  "tones"  are  emitted  by  the  headphones 
— dits  for  dots  and  dahs  for  dashes.  The 
sounds  of  the  two  types  of  receivers  are  unlike, 
but  we  are  assured  that  the  problem  of  acquir¬ 
ing  skill  in  reception  exists  with  both  types. 

Soon  the  speed  of  receiving  reaches  a  point 
where: 

The  space  between  the  letters  of  a  word  becomes  so 
small  that  one  ceases  to  recognize  it  consciously,  the 
letters  seem  to  blend  together,  and  the  word  is 
recognized  as  a  sound  whole.  Thus,  expert  operators 
read  words  .  .  .  these  group  themselves  into  larger 
wholes,  so  that  the  sentence  becomes  the  conscious 
unit,  much  as  in  the  reading  of  printed  matter. 

.  .  .  the  short  and  frequently  recurring  words  are 
the  first  ones  to  have  their  parts  melt  together.  A 
learner  is  thus  very  soon  able  to  distinguish  such 
words  .  .  .  when  written  swiftly  ...  in  their 
proper  connection,  while  he  cannot  understand  even 
a  single  letter  in  other  words.  .  .  . 

There  are  distinct  specialties  in  telegraphy,  so 
that  while  an  operator  may  be  competent  in  one  de¬ 
partment  he  would  be  a  failure  in  another  depart¬ 
ment  requiring  no  greater  speed,  until  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  vocabulary  of  that  department. 

Practical  stenographers  and  typists  know  the 
truth  of  the  preceding  remark  as  it  affects  their 
own  skills.  However  mastery  may  be  defined 
by  the  theorist,  the  practical  worker  recognizes 
the  essential  accuracy  of  Professor  Henry  C. 
Morrison’s  definition  that  it  implies  the  ability 
to  use  a  particular  skill  with  one’s  full  atten¬ 
tion  focused  upon  the  problem  with  which  he  is 
concerned. 


Let  a  shorthand  writer  attempt  to  take  diaa- 
tion  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  totally  un¬ 
familiar  and  at  a  rate  comparable  with  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  other  fields, 
and  he  no  longer  can  spare  all  his  attention  to 
following  the  meaning  and  implications  of  that 
dictation.  He  must  use  part  of  his  attention 
to  catch  strange  words  and  phrases,  part  to  in¬ 
vent  new  outlines  for  words  he  has  never  writ¬ 
ten,  part  to  invent  short  cuts  for  words  that 
recur  frequently;  and  no  small  part  of  his  at¬ 
tention  must  be  devoted  to  repressing  unwanted 
emotional  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  and 
thinking  arising  from  the  successful  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  functioning  of  these  and  other  skills 
as  he  creates  (and  masters)  new  phrases  and 
outlines  that  permit  him  to  reduce  his  writing 
load  to  something  comparable  with  his  usual 
performance  on  familiar  material. 

In  typing  and  in  transcription,  his  attention 
will  be  sidetracked  as  he  stops  to  tap  out  words 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  typing — words  that 
may  be  in  his  reading  vocabulary  but  not  in 
his  writing  vocabulary.  He  may  even  have  to 
cease  typing  and  look  up  strange  words  in  the 
dictionary.  All  these  and  many  more  cut  down 
his  performance;  subtract  from  his  productive 
skill.  They  cannot  reduce  his  basic  manipula¬ 
tive  skill  in  shorthand  and  typing,  but  they 
often  spell  the  difference  between  his  leaving 
an  impression  of  being  truly  skillful  or  unskill¬ 
ful. 

Acknowledging  that  no  school  can  train 
office  workers  in  every  field,  we  can  at  least 
recognize  the  value  of  training  stenographers 
and  typists  in  the  fields  to  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  look  for  local  employment.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  relatively  few  co-operative  classes 
in  stenographic  schools  points  the  way. 

Business  teachers  know  how  true  the  follow¬ 
ing  observation  of  the  experimenters  is: 

Through  lack  of  energy  to  practice,  except  when 
compelled  by  the  nature  of  their  work,  few  opera¬ 
tors  reach  their  maximum,  while  many  have  little 
more  than  the  skill  actually  required  in  their  daily 
work.  To  gain  expertness,  work  increasing  in  dif¬ 
ficulty  must  be  faithfully  done. 

Comparing  the  ability  to  send  with  the  ability 
to  receive,  these  experimenters  say: 

Among  lower  grade  operators  the  ability  to  send 
is  greater  than  the  ability  to  receive,  but  with  ex¬ 
perts  the  reverse  is  generally  true.  .  .  .  When  the 
typewriter  is  used  the  ability  of  the  receiver  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  sender.  .  .  . 
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External  disturbances  have  a  very  great  effect 
upon  inexperienced  operators,  but  affect  the  experi¬ 
enced  operator  very  little.  .  .  . 

Subjective  disturbances,  as  fear,  anger,  excite¬ 
ment,  etc.,  have  little  effect  on  expert  men  other 
than  to  make  them  more  fluent  in  the  use  of  the 
telegraphic  language.  ...  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
a  beginner  sweating  profusely  in  a  cold  room  from 
the  exertion  of  taking  an  easy  10-word  message. 

A  similar  fact  appears  in  the  difficulty  which  the 
young  operator  has  to  keep  up  a  conversation.  He 
writes  very  slowly,  and  yet  he  cannot  think  of 
enough  things  to  say.  The  organizing  imagination 
seems  paralyzed  by  the  presence  of  his  audience.  .  .  . 
The  ability  to  receive  is  also  so  often  affected  that  . 
he  is  unable  to  recognize  anything.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  in  the  case  of  fear. 

Is  there  here  some  food  for  thought  by 
teachers  as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
right  emotional  attitudes  in  training  shorthand 
writers,  typists,  and  transcribers?  How  about 
poorly  timed  emphasis  on  shorthand  penman¬ 
ship,  typing  errors,  artistic  arrangement,  espe- 
'  cially  with  the  inexpert  student?  Forgive  this 
commentator  if  he  again  suggests  that  the 
teacher  who  possesses  a  proper  degree  of  per- 
'■  sonal  skill  in  these  fields  will  be  more  likely 
to  handle  such  situations  correctly  and  con¬ 
fidently. 

Here  is  one  of  the  classic  quotations  from 
I  this  study: 

!  How  thoroughly  the  telegraphic  language  is  mas¬ 
tered  in  some  cases  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
expert  operators  "copy  behind"  three  or  four  words, 

’  wmetimes  ten  or  twenty  words.  ...  It  is  then 
possible  for  him  to  get  something  of  the  sense  of 
the  sentence  in  advance.  The  operator  is  thus  able 
not  only  to  punctuate  and  capitalize,  but  also  to  keep 
j  run  of  the  grammatical  structure.  Yet,  while  he 
would  detect  an  error,  or  notice  that  a  word  was 
not  appropriate  in  the  connection  used,  and  be  able 
to  suggest  to  the  sender  what  the  word  should  be, 
7  the  language  of  the  message  as  a  whole  may  have 
little  or  no  meaning  to  him.  .  .  . 

How  Not  to  **Read  for  Meaning* 

'  Business  teachers  will  recognize  here  one  of 
j  the  phenomena  of  stenographic  and  typing 
y  ^  training.  It  has  been  reported  in  studies  of 
1-  reading  skills.  Proofreaders  know  it.  One  can 
inhibit  the  tendency  to  "read  for  meaning”  by 
:y  fixing  his  attention  on  grammatical  structure, 
spelling,  English  style,  technical  shorthand  fea¬ 
tures,  typing  difficulties,  or  a  thousand  factors 
that  may  claim  attention. 

■  This  power  of  inhibition  may  be  extended 
X-  to  shut  out  every  unwanted  factor  except  some 
desirable  one  on  which  the  performer  knows 
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he  must  strive  with  all  his  might  and  main  if 
he  is  to  advance  his  skill.  Indeed  it  is  a  key 
to  the  acquisition  of  skill.  Reading  for  meaning 
may  be  the  one  desirable  factor  in  producing 
transcripts  of  mailable  quality — with  other  fac¬ 
tors  inhibited  or  only  occasionally  permitted  to 
intrude.  The  teacher  who  knows  how  to  direct 
this  phase  of  skill  learning  can  expedite 
progress. 

About  the  Sending  Technique 

Here  are  some  important  facts  as  to  the 
nature  of  sending  technique: 

When  not  influenced  by  nervous  diseases,  practice 
enables  nearly  all  to  make  groups  of  four,  five,  or 
six  dots  with  great  rapidity.  .  .  .  Measurements 
made  with  the  chronograph  showed  this  rate  to  be 
as  high  as  twelve  dots  per  second.  Letters  forming 
words  are  written  much  more  rapidly  and  with  greater 
precision  than  letters  taken  at  random.  The  same 
is  true  of  words  in  connected  discourse  as  compared 
with  words  in  random  order. 

William  F.  Book  later  reported  the  same 
thing  as  between  the  speed  of  typing  separate 
letters  and  the  speed  of  typing  the  same  letters 
in  words.  I  have  reported  the  same  observa¬ 
tions  for  students  and  expert  typists  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  installment  of  this  review.  Its  significance 
lies  in  the  indication  that  word  practice  can  be 
more  fruitful,  properly  pursued,  than  isolated- 
letter  practice.  Less  proof  has  been  submitted 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  sentence  practice 
over  word  practice,  but  trial-and-error  experi¬ 
mentation  by  all  expert  typists  over  many  years 
has  led  them  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Tests  were  made  to  ascertain  the  average  rate  of 
sending.  The  best  results  were  obtained  from  two 
1 -minute  trials  of  dispatcher  K.  ...  At  the  second 
trial  he  wrote  42  words  of  192  letters,  or  429 
impacts.  This  shows  a  speed  of  7.2  movements 
per  second. 

A  direct  comparison  between  the  sending 
speed  in  telegraphy  and  the  speed  of  expert 
typing  is  difficult  because  the  telegrapher  uses 
only  one  hand  to  send  his  signals  on  a  single 
key,  while  the  typist  uses  all  eight  fingers  and 
one  thumb.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  since 
1917  many  professional  champion  typists  have 
averaged  12  or  more  strokes  a  second  for  60 
minutes  of  continuous  typing  from  unfamiliar 
copy.  In  the  last  official  Professional  Qiampion- 
ship  Typewriting  Contest,  at  Chicago,  in  June, 
1941,  Miss  Margaret  Hamma,  operating  an 
Electromatic  Typewriter,  averaged  12.94  strokes 
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a  second  tor  an  hour,  making  but  40  errors 
in  her  copy. 

The  experimenters  reported  that: 

The  best  time  to  leam  telegraphy  is  doubtless  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  eighteea  .  .  .  While  extreme  age 
weakens  and  limits  the  power  of  the  operator,  the 
maximum  skill  seems  to  be  retained  up  to  the  age 
of  sixty-five. 

This  statement  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
conviction  of  a  well-known  author  of  typing 
texts  that  the  best  time  to  teach  typing  is  at 
around  eight  years  of  age,  and  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  often  made  by  this  reviewer  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  world’s  champions  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting  have  begun  the  study  of  short¬ 
hand  or  of  typewriting  after  their  seventeenth 
birthdays. 

The  report  on  "Individual  Differences  in 
Telegraphic  Writing,”  pages  79  to  89  of  the 
By  ran  and  Harter  report,  will  repay  careful 
study.  The  variations  in  transmission  time  for 
each  operator  on  the  sixty-nine  dots  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  sentence,  written  eight  times,  are  recorded. 
A  comparison  is  then  made  between  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  sending  each  of  these  sixty-nine  dots, 
resulting  in  the  heterotaxic  variation.  Then  a 
comparison  is  made  between  the  eight  ways  of 
transmitting  each  specific  dot  in  the  eight 
repetitions  of  the  sentence.  This  results  in  the 
homotaxic  variation. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  report  are: 

It  is  evident  .  .  .  that  the  homotaxic  variation 
is  an  inverse  measure  of  skill.  .  .  .  This  simply  means 
that  an  operator  can  repeat  the  same  action  more 
exactly  the  more  expert  he  is.  The  accidental  varia¬ 
tion  is  a  somewhat  accurate  inverse  measure  of  skill, 
while  the  variation  for  inflection  is  likely  to  be  larger 
rather  than  smaller  with  increasing  expertness. 

Stroking  Speed  Variations 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  deliberate  variation 
of  stroking  speed  is  far  greater  with  the  expert 
typist  than  it  is  with  the  less  skillful  typist. 
This  ability  accounts  for  the  greater  accuracy 
of  the  expert  typist;  lack  of  it,  for  the  greater 
inaccuracy  of  the  unskillful  typist. 

Whereas  the  expert  adapts  his  stroking  rate 
to  his  feelings  of  the  moment,  to  its  needs,  and 
to  the  fingering  difficulties  met,  the  average 
student  and  office  typist  must  hope  that  he 
can  drop  into  his  normal  working  rate — a  rate 
that  he  cannot  define,  describe,  or  demonstrate 
as  a  rule.  If  he  is  forced  to  hurry  more  than 
usual  or  if  he  tries  to  work  slowly  because  of 


some  real  or  imagined  difficulty  in  the  job,  he 
finds  his  meager  skill  inadequate;  he  is  slow 
and  full  of  errors.  He  is  the  slave  of  poor 
typing  habits  and  subject  to  disaster  at  any 
time. 


The  Sending  and  the  Receiving  Curves 

Beginning  on  page  89  of  the  monograph  ■  tl 
(page  45  of  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  The  Psychological 
Review),  a  section  is  devoted  to  "The  Curves 
of  Improvement  in  Receiving  and  Sending." 
This  is  the  section  that  has  been  most  mis-  ^ 
interpreted  in  the  assumption  that  the  plateaus 
noted  in  the  learning  curves  for  receiving  must 
necessarily  apply  to  the  learning  of  all  skills, 
including  typing. 

The  authors  definitely  said  that:  "The  send¬ 
ing  curve  rises  more  rapidly  and  more  uniform¬ 
ly  than  does  the  receiving  curve  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  practice  to  the  learner’s  maximum 
ability.”  'The  receiving  curve  showed  "a  long, 
flat  curve  for  several  months  before  the  slow-  p^j 
est  main-line  rate  is  reached.”  And  here  is  the  sh 
phrase  that,  coupled  with  plain  disregard  for  - 
the  authors’  warning  against  unwarranted  as-  P" 
sumptions  with  regard  to  other  skills,  has  led 
many  teachers  into  the  jungle  of  confusion:  i 
"'That  changes  are  taking  place  during  thisi- 
period  [the  period  of  the  plateau]  which  arc  I  • 
essential  to  the  acquisition  of  proficiency,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  no  one  is  able  to  omit 
this  period.” 

Note  that  the  sending  skills  showed  no 
plateaus.  'These  appeared  only  with  the  rc- 
ceiving  skills,  a  huge  complex  of  mental  skills, 
mainly  sensory  and  associative  in  nature.  And 
typewriting  is  more  akin  to  sending  in  telegra-  ^ 

phy!  .  .10 

We  have  made  much  progress  in  righting 
this  misconception  about  plateaus  in  typing,  y 
and  with  what  we  have  learned  during  the 
emergency  of  World  War  II  it  appears  prac¬ 
ticable  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  wc 
can  "pass”  students  after  one  semester  of  70 
to  100  practice  periods  with  net  speeds  of  25  «un 
to  35  (or  perhaps  more)  words  a  minute  in-  ^o' 
stead  of  the  mere  15  words  on  5-minute  copy-  ^  ‘ 


ing  tests  that  are  now  the  rule.  Such  an 


Hui 


trai 


achievement  would  have  worth-while  repercus-^^j 
sions  in  succeeding  semesters  both  in  terms  of 
increased  basic  and  production  skills.  g 

I  prefer  to  regard  the  so-called  "plateaus"  gra< 
that  have  been  noted  among  typists  as  thcthoj 
"limits  of  performance”  achievable  by  individ-uatt 
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uals  handicapped  by  poor  tables,  chairs,  ma¬ 
chines,  teaching,  practice  methods,  and  what¬ 
ever  poor  technique  they  have  suffered  to  grow 
upon  them.  Time  and  again  I  have  seen  skill 
advance  promptly  when  one  or  more  of  these 
handicaps  is  removed.  But  let  us  return  to 
the  report. 


Years  of  daily  practice  in  receiving  at  ordinary 
rates  will  not  bring  a  man  to  his  own  maximum 
ability  to  receive.  .  .  . 

One  conclusion  seems  to  stand  out  .  .  .  more 
clearly  than  anything  else,  namely,  that  in  learning 
to  interpret  the  telegraphic  language,  it  is  intense 
effort  which  educates.  TTiis  seems  to  be  true  through¬ 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  curve  .  .  .  each  new 
st^  seems  to  cost  more  than  the  former.  .  .  . 
Ordinary  operators  will  not  make  the  painful  effort 
necessary  to  become  experts. 

The  physiological,  psychological,  and  pedagogical 
implications  of  this  conclusion  are  manifestly  im¬ 
portant.  If  in  our  educational  methods  in  the  past, 
we  have  often  made  the  pace  that  kills,  there  is 
possibly  the  danger  on  the  other  hand  that  we 
shall  make  school  work  all  play,  and  so  elim- 
.  inate  the  intense  effort  which  is  necessary  for 
,  progress. 
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There  is  something  here  for  many  teachers 
of  typewriting.  Reinforcing  the  idea  that  "it 
is  intense  effort  which  educates"  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  quotation  from  Scribner’s,  June,  1896, 
telling  how  the  late  Senator  Stanford  trained 
colts  early.  He  remarked,  "It  is  the  supreme 
effort  that  develops.” 

Here  we  find  early  support  for  an  idea  only 
now  beginning  to  take  hold  in  typing — ^the 
importance  of  the  short,  intensive,  intelligent 
effort  to  increase  speed,  accuracy,  or  fluency, 
both  in  basic  and  in  applied  typing.  We  need 
•to  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  5-  and  10- 
minute  speed  tests  and  increase  the  number  of 
half-minute  and  1 -minute  forcing  tests.  These 


competent  researchers  pointed  the  way  forty-six 
years  ago! 

Finally: 

It  is  probable  that  the  curves  which  represent 
the  acquisition  of  the  telegraphic  language  also 
represent  the  main  characteristics  of  the  curves  for 
many  other  acquisitions.  This  should,  however,  by 
no  means  be  taken  for  granted. 

One  can  only  wish  that  more  of  our  teachers 
of  skills  had  studied  this  paragraph  when  they 
found  references  to  this  study  in  their  college 
texts.  There  is  sharp  contrast  here  between 
the  conclusions  of  these  cautious,  competent 
research  workers  and  those  of  others  who  have 
thought  that  they  were  doing  "research"  on  the 
college  level.  This  abstract  was  undertaken 
largely  because  of  the  writer’s  realization  of 
how  little  we  have  profited  from  this  study. 


Postwar  Work  for  Women  Surveyed 


70  SECRETARIAL  AND  STENOGRAPHIC  work  will  re- 
25  sume  its  place  with  teaching  as  the  mainstay  of 
in.  women  college  graduates  after  the  war,  according 
py.  to  a  study  made  by  Dean  Eleanor  H.  Grady  of 
^Hunter  College,  New  York;  Dr.  Ruth  G.  Wein- 
traub,  assistant  professor  of  political  science; 
.and  Dr.  Ruth  E.  Salley,  executive  secretary  to 
the  dean. 

Realizing  that  the  conditions  facing  Hunter 
us  graduates  in  postwar  years  would  be  similar  to 
th*  those  before  the  war.  Dean  Grady  surveyed  grad- 
rid- uates  of  a  typical  prewar  class,  1939,  and  a  war¬ 


time  class,  1943.  The  survey  covered  1,087  grad¬ 
uates. 

The  nine  positions  most  frequently  filled  by 
the  1939  class  were  those  of  secretary  or  stenog¬ 
rapher,  clerical  worker,  teacher,  accountant  or 
bookkeeper,  statistician,  laboratory  technician, 
social  worker,  personnel  worker,  and  managerial 
executive.  Those  for  the  class  of  1943  were 
teacher,  accountant  or  bookkeeper,  clerical  work¬ 
er,  laboratory  technician,  secretary  or  stenog¬ 
rapher,  statistician,  chemist,  draughtsman,  and 
social  worker. 
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Consumer  Education 

C.  D.  COCANOWER 

TWO  factors  make  the  free  enterprise  of 
this  country  possible — the  producers  and 
the  consumers.  The  motivating  force  of 
the  producer  is  profit,  which,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  comes  from  the  pocket  of  the  consumer. 

Wise  citizens  have  no  objections  to  seeing 
the  businessman  prosper.  In  fact,  especially 
in  urban  sections,  the  life  of  the  community 
depends  upon  the  success  of  the  enterprises. 
They  provide  the  work  and  income  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  pay  a  large  slice  of  the  taxes.  Our 
schools  have  been  offering  courses  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  selling,  marketing,  and  subjects  planned 
to  key  the  public  thinking  and  appetite  to 
the  profit  system  and  money-making  of  the 
businessman — the  producer. 

But  until  recently  our  schools  have  given 
little  attention  to  the  other  half  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  combination — the  consumer.  Neither 
can  thrive  without  the  other,  and  an  enlight¬ 
ened  consumer  population  will  produce  addi¬ 
tional  profits  for  the  legitimate,  ethical  busi¬ 
nessman.  To  illustrate,  the  trained  consumer 
will  be  a  better  credit  risk  and  will  be  less 
likely  to  fall  for  shady  schemes  that  take  his 
money  out  of  regular  channels.  He  will  be 
a  better  citizen  and  more  efficient  worker 
if  his  income  is  handled  intelligently  so  that 
he  is  relieved  of  worry. 

Why  Consumer  Education? 

As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  in  this 
series  of  articles,  the  American  way  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  living  is  being  questioned.^  It  is 
natural  for  the  consumer  to  look  with  favor 
on  a  capitalistic  system  of  free  enterprise  only 
if  he  feels  that  it  is  treating  him  justly. 
Educate  him  to  the  way  to  prosper  and  be 
happy  under  the  present  system,  and  he  will 
support  it. 

We  are  now  making  some  headway  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  type  of  education  to  the  consumer. 
Like  most  new  ideas  in  education  (and  other 
fields,  for  that  matter),  it  was  treated  as  a 

‘Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  "Social  Business  Education 
in  the  Junior  G)llege.’’  Business  Education  World, 
October,  1944,  p.  59. 


Number  4  in  the  junior-college  serieji  ^ 

in  the  Junior  College  ; 

fad.  W’hen  something  of  the  nature  of  1 
fad  is  introduced,  the  overenthusiastic  advo¬ 
cate  it  as  a  cure-all,  and  the  conservatives  ^ 
refuse  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  In  the  ensuing  ^ 
controversy  and  experimentation,  if  it  proves 
worthless  or  impractical,  it  dies;  if  plausible  j, 
and  administratively  feasible,  it  grows.  Has 
that  not  been  the  history  of  guidance,  tests  „ 
and  measurements,  and  even  progressive  cdu- 
cation,  to  name  a  few  examples.^  ^ 

Stages  of  Progress  o 

So  consumer  education  has  already  gone 
through  several  stages.  There  have  been  ar- 
guments  as  to  whether  the  content  should  be  . 
buymanship  information  or  whether  it  shoulc 
be  mostly  economics  with  a  consumer  slant  ^ 
Some  courses  were  mainly  given  over  to  (l^ 
bunking  fraudulent  products  and  practices^ 
The  type  of  material  and  the  emphasis  were  ^ 
also  flavored  by  the  department  in  which  the 
courses  were  taught  whether  commerce,  home  ^ 
economics,  social  science,  or  economics. 

This  experimentation  and  the  contributioii 
of  these  fields  by  their  open-minded,  forward 
looking  teachers  are  leading  to  the  crystalliaa 
tion  of  the  consumer  education  such  as  the. 
students  need.  It  is  beyond  the  fad  stage. 
The  conservative  may  now  give  it  his  support 
without  fear  of  being  accused  of  associating 
with  educational  leftists. 

Teachers  of  academic  subjects  of 
standing  do  not  always  agree  upon  the  top 
ics  they  will  teach.  Therefore,  it  is  no  con/ 
demnation  that  courses  in  consumer  edua 
tion  differ.  Let  the  teacher  who  show 
enough  initiative  to  insert  some  ideas  of  hii 
own  canvass  the  texts  and  other  schools 
courses  to  establish  the  fundamental  topics,  and  ^ 
then  encourage  him  to  branch  out  into  arcai— 
which  he  thinks  are  important*.  Perhaps  somtC. 
phase  of  consumer  education  is  more  needw^ 
in  his  community  than  others,  and  his  efforts  leg 
and  enthusiasm  should  add  vitality  to  tb^ 
course.  ^ 

We  have  all  read  numerous  objectives  of^ 
education.  Sometimes  we  yawn  as  we  lister^ 
to  teachers  try  to  stretch  the  value  of 
particular  fields  to  include  most  of  these  ob— 
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jcctives.  The  teacher  of  consumer  education 
will  find  his  subject  a  "natural”  in  achieving 
the  aims  of  good  citizenship,  economic  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  security,  and  moral  integrity 
that  are  desired  of  today’s  schools. 

At  What  School  Level? 

The  possibilities  of  a  consumer-education 
course  make  it  well  adapted  to  a  place  in  high 
schools.  There  it  is  open  to  large  numbers  of 
pupils — often  persons  who  will  join  the  labor- 
-  ing  classes — who  especially  need  the  training  in 
i  personal  finance.  Most  of  our  citizens  do  not 
s  get  beyond  high  school  in  education.  Yet  in  their 

*  adult  life  they  will  face  these  consumer  sit¬ 
uations,  which  is  in  itself  evidence  that  many 
of  these  topics  and  problems  are  within  their 
comprehension. 

'  But  just  because  a  subject  is  given  in  the 
high  schools  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 

*  it  should  be  excluded  from  colleges.  Many 
^  college  curricula  contain  course  titles  that  also 
**  appear  in  high  school  programs.  Consider 
^  languages,  chemistry,  physics,  history  as  ex- 

amples.  In  some  cases,  the  student  starts 
at  the  beginning  in  his  college  course,  disre- 
^  garding  the  fundamentals  he  had  in  high  school. 

*  His  college  work  takes  these  same  fundamen¬ 


tals  as  a  basis  for  a  broader,  deeper  insight 
than  his  time  or  immaturity  would  permit  in 


the  lower- level  work. 

^  Yearly,  even  monthly,  the  possibilities  of  a 


detailed,  concentrated  study  of  consumer  edu- 
^  cation  are  becoming  more  evident.  We  talk 
!?*'  about  the  desirability  of  an  enlightened  elec- 
torate.  We  want  our  citizens  to  go  to  the 
'  polls  and  vote  intelligently  for  candidates  who 
approve  or  oppose  such  propositions  as  gov- 
emment  control  or  supervision  of  fuel,  food, 
and  merchandise;  or  pensions;  or  social  se- 
curity;  or  government  aids;  or  subsidies — all 
of  which  are  vital  to  the  consumer. 


Who  but  the  educated  adults  of  our  coun¬ 
try  are  capable  of  looking  squarely  at  personal 
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taxes  and  at  the  pros  and  cons  of  tax  deductions. 
What  about  the  effect  on  the  consumer  of 
increased  public  owmership,  of  newly  proposed 
old-age  benefits.^  Why  should  he  have  to  learn 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  types  of  in¬ 
surance  policies  from  the  agents  who  have  them 
to  sell.^  Why  not  give  him  some  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  about  how  to  choose  a  site  for  his  home, 
and  the  elements  of  real  estate  titles  and  how 
they  are  transferred.^ 

Of  course  these  few  topics  serve  only  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  wide  field  of  material  young 
people  need  to  have  developed  for  them.  Cx)l- 
lege  students  are  getting  more  than  the  av¬ 
erage  amount  of  schooling.  If  their  general 
college  education  functions  as  it  should,  they 
will  become  community  leaders  to  whom  their 
neighbors  will  look  for  advice.  The  way  to 
guide  the  many  is  to  educate  the  leaders. 

College  economics  departments  may  have 
technical  courses  offering  exhaustive,  specialized 
study  on  a  particular  topic,  but  in  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  instruction  is  for  ordinary  living  situa¬ 
tions  rather  than  professional  training.  Con¬ 
sumer  education  cannot  be  a  required  course 
for  most  college  students,  but  there  is  the 
possibility  of  developing  such  an  interesting, 
functional  course  that  it  will  be  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  "must”  list  as  an  elective. 

Why  in  the  Junior  College? 

College  study  in  this  country,  whether  in 
a  two-year  or  a  four-year  school,  follows  some¬ 
what  the  position  that  the  first  two  years 
will  be  devoted  to  basic,  foundational  material, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  years  to  specialization. 
Consumer  education  as  now  proposed  and 
taught  is  a  general  course — it  fits  into  the 
function  and  program  of  the  junior  college. 
It  is  general  both  in  the  diversity  of  topics 
it  takes  up  and  in  the  variety  of  people  from 
all  departments  who  are  interested.  It  should 
remain  in  the  first  two  years  where  it  can  give 
general  information  to  a  wide  number. 

Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  the  col¬ 
leges  will  see  fit  to  inaugurate  a  department 
of  consumer  education,  offering  students  this 
as  a  major.  The  field  is  large  enough,  (jen- 
eral  courses  could  continue  to  be  oflfered  on 
the  lower  level,  and  specializing  courses  such 
as  insurance  for  the  consumer,  the  consumer’s 
real  estate,  or  government  policies  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  could  be  offered  to  upper  classmen. 
Such  a  program  looks  a  long  way  to  the  fu- 
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hire;  and  for  the  present  we  are  developing 
the  unexplored  possibilities  of  the  general 
course. 

Requmtes  of  a  Successful  Course 

Several  characteristics  of  the  consumer-edu¬ 
cation  course  in  a  junior  college  are  essen¬ 
tial  if  the  course  is  to  function  properly.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  popular  with  the 
students.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that, 
if  this  elective  does  not  appeal  to  the  students, 
they  will  not  enroll  for  it.  So  the  first  requisite 
is  a  teacher  who  can  arouse  and  hold  the 
interest  of  his  students. 

This  teacher  needs  to  be  someone  more  than 
a  student  of  books.  He  must  be  convinced 
of  the  possibilities  of  his  course  and  be  cease¬ 
less  in  collecting  materials.  His  influence  will 
be  heightened  if  he  is  successful  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  own  affairs.  Though  funda¬ 
mentally  a  consumer,  he  needs  to  understand 
the  producers’  point  of  view. 

Topics,  discussion,  and  reading  in  this  course 
should  be  kept  to  the  college  level.  If  the 
teacher  is  derelict  in  planning  the  class  read¬ 
ings,  projects,  and  discussion,  it  is  possible 
for  the  course  to  develop  into  little  more  than 
airing  grievances  of  the  consumers  against  the 
local  merchants.  The  students  should  be  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  course  mainly  because  of  the 
amount  of  practical  good  they  get  from  it. 

The  teacher  should  use  a  positive  approach; 
he  should  ration  with  care  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  given  to  “debunking.”  Development 
of  an  analytical,  critical  attitude  to  a  limited 
degree  is  desirable,  but  no  great  good  comes 
from  a  preponderance  of  negative  material. 

Supplementary  Information 

Any  supplementary  material  the  teacher  pro¬ 
vides  should  be  kept  up  to  date.  In  nearly  all 
newspapers  and  magazines  there  is  information 
that  will  affect  the  consumer.  Government  bul¬ 
letins  and  some  advertising  booklets  are  valu¬ 
able.  The  content  material  needs,  however,  the 
substance  of  textbooks  and  foundational  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  teacher  may  develop  the  student’s 
thinking  by  applying  theory  to  current  situa¬ 
tions. 

If  the  students  finish  a  course  with  a  whole¬ 
some,  enthusiastic  outlook,  eager  and  prepared 
to  take  part  in  the  constructive  phases  of  family 
and  community  life,  a  teacher  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  a  functioning  valuable  course. 
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Dr.  Fisk  Comments  On 
** Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 
Taught  in  the  Junior  College^' 
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Thif  is  another  of  Dr,  Fiak*t  enllghtenii^  repotti 
on  the  articles  in  our  junior<ollege  scrica.  TUt 
month  he  comments  on  ‘*Hotd  and  Restauraat 
Management  Tau^t  in  the  Junior  College"  by  Mo<  I 
zelle  Millil^n,  whidi  appeared  in  the  Novei^ 
B.E.W.— Editor 
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Mrs.  Milliken’s  article,  published  in  this  cer 
magazine  last  month,  tells  a  story  that  I  str 
is  a  first-rate  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  bu: 
a  business  curriculum  when  the  junior-college  nM 
leadership  has  vision,  resourcefulness  and  a  in 
willingness  to  tackle  its  own  problems  without  ser 
regard  to  tradition,  "academic  respectability,"  an< 
or  other  difficulties — real  or  fancied.  ^an* 

Much  lip  service  has  been  given  to  adapting  str 
the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  local  com-  tiv 
munity,  especially  in  junior  colleges,  which  inf 
have  been  called  "community  colleges.”  Rela-  cle 
tively  few  institutions,  however,  have  done  ^ 
much  more  than  tinker  with  the  traditional  i^hc 
stenographic  and  record  keeping  curricula—  tioi 
varying  these  according  to  local  needs.  Such  resi 
adaptation  is  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked  or 
decried.  But  new  curricula,  different  in  kind, 
are  needed.  'The  hotel-  and  restaurant-manage¬ 
ment  curriculum  at  San  Francisco  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  is  one  illustration  of  a  curriculum  that  is 
more  than  an  adaptation  or  re-grouping  of  ex  *, 
isting  subjects.  This  series  will  call  attention  <  4 
to  others.  I 

The  San  Francisco  curriculum  is  one  of  a  fewj;  i 
in  the  country — and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only! 
one  in  a  junior  college.  Judging  from  the 
success  of  the  San  Francisco  experience  and  the 
fact  that  students  are  attracted  from  a  widc|1 
area,  including  foreign  countries,  I  believe  that 
similar  curricula  might  be  introduced  where, 
the  need  exists  and  where  the  co-operation  of 
the  industry  in  question  can  be  obtained. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  three  other  p 
points.  The  first  of  these  concerns  the  possi-  ^ 
bility  of  organizing  a  simple  curriculum  that  A® 
can  serve  two  or  more  types  of  business  which 
have  needs  that  are  similar  or  complementary 
— in  this  case  the  hotel  and  restaurant  busi- . 
nesses.  Other  instances  are  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  businesses,  warehousing  and  broker-  p^j 
age  and  commission  businesses,  banking,  in- 
vestments,  and  travel  agencies.  W( 

Mrs.  Milliken’s  article  also  represents  types  wa 
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New  England  Business  Teachers  Elect  Officers 

of  two  panels:  one  on  shorthand  transcription 
c  "  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Madeline  Smalley, 

^  of  the  F.  G.  Allen  School,  Fall  River,  Massa- 

I  chusetts;  and  the  other  on  bookkeeping  under  the 

leadership  of  Joseph  J.  Carty,  of  the  Fisher 
^  School,  Boston. 

I  ^  k  following  new  officers  were  elected: 

I  Pr^i/</en;;  Miss  Mildred  Goff,  Hesser  Business  G)l- 

•  lege,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Vice  President:  Miss  Alyce  Sadler,  Morse  College, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Secretary:  Miss  Madeline  Smalley,  F.  G.  Allen 
School,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 


Mildred  Goff 


Herbert  E.  Petzold 


ler  THE  New  England  Business  College  Teachers’ 
si-  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Parker 
,at  House,  Boston,  Saturday,  October  21.  President 
^1,  Herbert  E.  Petzold,  of  the  McIntosh  School, 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  presided. 

The  morning  program  consisted  of  two  talks 
j  by  Clem  Bowling,  of  the  South-Western  Publish- 
“  mg  Company,  and  Clyde  Blanchard,  of  the  Gregg 
5’  Publishing  Company.  The  luncheon  program 
was  in  charge  of  Earl  V.  O’Dell  of  Hill  College, 
Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  The  topic  discussed 
po  was  the  educational  program  for  returning  vet¬ 
erans.  In  the  afternoon  the  program  consisted 


Madeline  Smalley 


Alyce  Sadler 
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Basic  Shorthand  Vocabularies  Compared 

An  Analysis  of  the  Differences  Between  **A  Basic  Writing 
V ocabulary**  and  **The  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Business  Letters** 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


Part  2 

IN  the  first  article  of  this  series,  published  in 
this  magazine  last  month,  mention  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  those  who  have  worked  with 
word-frequency  lists  have  tended  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  exact  frequency  group  in 
which  a  word  might  appear.  That  is  to  say, 
materially  more  effort  would  be  expended,  let 
us  say,  on  words  in  the  third  1,000  than  on 
words  in  the  fifth  1,000.  The  figures  in  Table 
III,  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  show  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  procedure. 

The  first  25  different  words  represent  373,- 
423  running  words.  Further,  this  is  almost 
exactly  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  run¬ 
ning  words  represented  by  the  entire  first  5,000 
different  words. 

The  fourth  frequency  group  of  25  different 
words  represents  56,018  running  words,  which 
is  more  than  the  total  number  of  running  words 
represented  by  the  3,000  different  words  com¬ 
prising  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  1,000’s  in 
the  frequency  grouping. 

The  figures  in  Table  III  clearly  demonstrate 
that  any  special  emphasis  that  is  to  be  laid  on 
some  particular  word-frequency  group  must  be 
laid  on  the  first  500  different  words,  with  some 
slight  additional  emphasis  on  the  second  500 
group,  although  the  entire  second  500  words 
represents  fewer  running  words  than  does  the 
second  group  of  25  words  in  order  of  fre¬ 
quency. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  figures  on  the 
use  of  the  word-frequency  list  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  article  of  this  series. 

At  this  point,  we  present  Tables  IV  and  V 
Table  IV  shows  the  104  words  that  appear  in 
the  first  500  words  in  order  of  frequency  of  the 
Hom-Peterson  business-letter  list,  but  do  not 
appear  in  the  first  500  of  the  general  Horn 
list. 

Table  V  shows  the  words  appearing  in  the 
first  500  of  the  general  list  that  do  not  appear 
in  the  first  500  of  the  business-letter  list.  Even 
a  casual  inspection  of  Table  IV  will  indicate 
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that  most  of  the  words  are  words  that  should  ; 
obviously  have  a  higher  ranking  in  a  business 
list  than  in  a  general  list.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  most  of  these  words,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  have  moved  up  several  hundred  ranks. 

The  exact  rank  is  given  for  each  word  in  the 
first  1,000  in  both  lists.  The  rank  for  words 
in  the  Horn  list  beyond  the  first  1,000  has  been  i’ 
estimated  very  closely  mathematically,  but  has! 
not  been  definitely  ascertained.  All  ranks  in 
the  Horn-Peterson  list  have  been  accurately  | 
ascertained,  except  for  the  seven  words,  listed  i 
at  the  end  of  Table  V,  which  appear  only  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Horn-Peterson  List.  The  - 
ranks  for  these  words  were  obtained  by  inter- 1 
polation.  ' 

No  word  in  Table  I  (in  the  November 
B.E.W.)  reappears  in  Table  IV.  Table  I  shows 
the  19  words  appearing  in  the  first  100  of  the 
business-letter  list  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
first  100  of  the  general  list.  None  of  these 
is  repeated  in  the  104  words  of  Table  IV ' 
that  appear  in  the  first  500  of  the  business- ! 
letter  list  but  not  in  the  first  500  of  the  general 
list. 

TABLE  III 

Number  of  Running  Words  Represented  by 
Various  Frequency  Groups  in  the  Horn- 
Peterson  Business-Letter  Frequency  List 


Frequency 

Group 

Number  of 
Running  Words 
Represented 

First  25  . 

373,423 

Second  25  . 

105,385 

Third  25  . 

71,277 

Fourth  25  . 

56,018 

First  100  . 

606,103 

First  500  . 

898,676 

First .  1,000  . 

1,000,329 

Second  1,000  . 

77,043 

Third  1,000  . 

30,712 

Fourth  1,000  . 

15,446 

Fifth  1,000  . 

9,534 

Total  first  5,000 

1,133,064 
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TABLE  IV 

104  Words  Appearing  in  First  500,  Horn- 
Peterson  List  But  Not  Appearing  in  First  500, 
Horn  List 


Words 

Rank 

(Horn- 

Peterson) 

Rank 

(Horn) 

Horn 

Moved 

Up 

accordance . 

773 

332 

acknowledge  .... 

541 

223 

action . 

437 

678 

241 

additional  . 

349 

562 

213 

addressed . 

475 

744 

269 

advance  . 

326 

529 

203 

advertising . 

491 

815 

324 

advised  . 

329 

563 

234 

although  . 

471 

528 

57 

appreciated  . 

416 

648 

232 

approval  . 

461 

794 

333 

arrange  . 

476 

686 

210 

asking  . 

428 

534 

106 

assure  . 

387 

565 

178 

attached  . 

276 

515 

239 

basis  . 

498 

824 

326 

calling  . 

453 

685 

232 

careful  . 

373 

536 

163 

cases . 

494 

764 

270 

cash  . 

480 

754 

274 

catalog  (ue)  .... 

371 

629 

258 

certain  . 

500 

525 

25 

charged  . 

422 

715 

293 

charges . 

438 

776 

338 

claim  . 

342 

576 

234 

collection  . 

405 

688 

283 

condition  . 

361 

516 

155 

1  consider . 

398 

513 

115 

consideration  . . . 

410 

627 

217 

convenience . 

353 

603 

250 

copies  . 

365 

583 

218 

correct  . 

360 

556 

196 

correspondence  . . 

447 

638 

191 

customer  . 

408 

711 

303 

dated  . 

330 

577 

243 

.  delivery  . 

384 

632 

248 

direct  . 

304 

504 

200 

discount . 

402 

716 

314 

dozen . 

465 

687 

222 

draft  . 

490 

783 

293 

duplicate  . 

394 

677 

283 

earliest . 

492 

809 

317 

entire . 

486 

746 

260 

entirely  . 

343 

623 

280 

error  . 

401 

678 

277 

expense  . 

440 

639 

199 

factory  . 

451 

728 

277 

file . 

321 

621 

300 

form . 

419 

548 

129 

forwarded  . 

332 

580 

248 

freight  . 

325 

557 

232 

1  gentlemen  . 

409 

545 

136 

greatly  . 

340 

530 

190 

handle  . 

477 

723 

246 

.  handling  . 

495 

870 

375 

Ihold  . 

493 

505 

12 
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immediate  . 

388 

662 

274 

inquiry . 

411 

697 

286 

instructions  . 

347 

611 

264 

issue . 

487 

757 

270 

item  . 

323 

554 

231 

items  . 

333 

601 

268 

matters  . 

457 

681 

224 

memorandum  . . . 

474 

860 

386 

merchandise  .... 

364 

658 

294 

notice  . 

362 

514 

152 

oblige  . 

425 

676 

251 

original  . 

367 

610 

243 

page . 

470 

721 

251 

particular  . 

460 

584 

124 

personal  . 

481 

549 

68 

placed  . 

335 

543 

208 

point  . 

484 

537 

53 

policy  . 

444 

680 

236 

proper  . 

426 

592 

166 

purchase  . 

420 

689 

269 

rate  . 

397 

578 

181 

reach  . 

458 

633 

175 

recently  . 

415 

517 

102 

record  . 

433 

647 

214 

refer  . 

400 

673 

273 

referred  . 

468 

767 

299 

referring  . 

232 

1,350* 

1,118* 

regular  . 

479 

555 

76 

relative  . 

473 

784 

311 

requested  . 

348 

597 

249 

sales  . 

284 

519 

235 

sample  . 

370 

587 

217 

secure  . 

496 

695 

199 

sell  . 

429 

605 

176 

separate  . 

336 

540 

204 

settlement  . 

439 

805 

366 

ship  . 

377 

574 

197 

shipping  . 

403 

708 

305 

showing  . 

434 

690 

256 

sold  . 

456 

666 

210 

stated  . 

463 

726 

263 

suggest . 

383 

570 

187 

total  . 

431 

730 

299 

trusting  . 

423 

679 

256 

unless  . 

445 

524 

79 

wire  . 

375 

630 

255 

wishes  . 

499 

535 

36 

writer  . 

427 

508 

81 

*  Estimate. 

TABLE 

V 

104  Words  Appearing  in  First  500,  Horn  List,  But 

Not  Appearing  in  First  500,  Horn-Peterson  List 

Rank 

Words 

(Horn- 

Rank 

Horn 

Peterson ) 

(Horn- 

Movedt 

afternoon  . 

1,361 

377 

984 

almost  . 

914 

414 

500 

around  . 

764 

357 

407 

away  . 

872 

307 

565 

beg . 

514 

390- 

124 

box  . 

583 

445 

1^8 

183 


Rank 

(Horn-  Rank 
Peterson)  (Horn) 


1,593 
548 
815 
^82 
1,720 
553 

cut  .  597 

dear  .  797 

didn’t .  2,358 

dinner  .  2,759 

don't  .  753 

down  .  557 

due .  571 

end  .  504 


even  . 

591 

259 

332 

evening  . 

1,206 

394 

812 

ever  . 

900 

237 

663 

everything  . 

627 

421 

206 

except  . 

573 

486 

87 

fine  . 

847 

315 

532 

five  t  . 

452* 

432 

20* 

four  t  . 

384* 

342 

42* 

Friday  . 

600 

464 

136 

friend  . 

1,723 

257 

1,466 

gave  . 

869 

451 

418 

girl . 

2,416 

277 

2,139 

gone  . 

646 

431 

215 

guess  . 

2,599 

330 

2,269 

half  . 

674 

466 

208 

happy  . 

1,895 

1,494 

hard  . 

333 

668 

heard  . 

709 

338 

371 

home  . 

568 

139 

429 

January  . 

552 

426 

126 

job  . 

647 

497 

150 

knew  . 

2,172 

321 

1,851 

least  . 

521 

384 

137 

leave  . 

738 

345 

393 

left . 

549 

361 

188 

life  . 

708 

308 

400 

looking  . . 

562 

103 

love  . 

4,023 

3,880 

Monday  . 

590 

140 

mother . 

1,657 

206 

1,451 

Mr.  t  . 

116* 

136 

20*t 

Mrs.  t  . 

604* 

406 

198* 

myself  . 

1,762 

355 

1,407 

never  . . 

596 

173 

423 

nice  . 

1,222 

882 

night  . 

794 

150 

644 

No.  t  . 

142* 

296 

154*t 

party  . 

752 

498 

254 

perhaps  . 

525 

433 

92 

play  . 

2,364 

492 

1,872 

pretty  . 

1,032 

288 

744 

read  . 

644 

346 

298 

ready  . 

503 

465 

38 

real  . 

409 

602 

really  . 

809 

316 

493 

remember  . . 

884 

403 

481 

rest . 

873 

418 

room  . 

691 

■m 

360 

184 


ten  t  . 

648* 

386 

262* 

then  . 

687 

198 

489 

things  . 

660 

469 

191  * 

those  . 

778 

447 

331 

though  . 

885 

319 

566 

thought  . 

509 

264 

245 

told  . 

836 

389 

447 

tomorrow  . 

1,293 

499 

794 

took  . 

1,055 

494 

561 

town  . 

874 

359 

515 

wanted . 

629 

442 

187  ' 

war  . 

611 

467 

144  > 

waste  . 

1,846 

388 

1,458  ‘ 

weather  . 

1,281 

418 

863 

went  . 

1,003 

247 

756  ' 

where  . 

666 

480 

186  1 

whole  . 

719 

443 

276 

winter  . 

1,434 

500 

934 

world  . 

1,607 

416 

1,191 

yes  . 

633 

491 

142 

yesterday  . 

637 

250 

387 

young  . 

1,205 

411 

794 

t  Abbreviations  and  numbers  were  omitted  from  Horn- 
Peterson  List,  but  included  in  Horn  List. 

*  Estimate. 

t  Figures  with  no  symbol  represent  Horn  word  moved 
down.  Figures  with  t  represent  Horn  word  moved  up. 

Note:  Seven  of  104  words  are  not  included  io, 
main  body  of  Horn-Peterson  List,  but  are  given  in 
Supplemental  List.  These  7  words  are:  five,  four,  Mr.,  * 
Mrs.,  No.,  six,  ten.  ] 
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Junior  Town  Meeting  League  i  ^ 

YOUTH  Organizations,  school  administrators,  [ 
and  teachers  are  invited  to  join  the  Junior  Town 
Meeting  League,  whose  purpose  is  to  encourage  I 
discussions  of  contemporary  affairs.  Among 
other  services,  the  League  sends  to  its  members 
a  weekly  bulletin.  Civic  Training,  which  contains 
discussion  outlines.  i 

For  information  and  a  copy  of  the  League 
handbook.  Make  Youth  Discussion  Conscious,  > 
write  to  Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  Byron 
B.  Williams,  Secretary,  400  South  Front  Street,  ' 
Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
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CL^CLZine 


ELFREDA  RUSHER 

Van  Wert  (Ohio)  High  School 

HE  school  magazine  acts  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  student  body,  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  citizens  of  the  community.  The 
purposes  of  the  Spotlight,  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  students  of  the  Payne  (Ohio) 
High  School,  where  I  taught  last  year,  were  to 
give  training  in  journalism;  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct,  scholarship,  and  sportsman¬ 
ship;  and  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  school 
activities. 

If  the  paper  does  not  accomplish  these  pur¬ 
poses,  and  merely  becomes  a  sloppy  gossip  col¬ 
umn,  its  publication  should  be  stopped  imme¬ 
diately.  Any  school  project,  any  club,  any 
extracurricular  activity  should  be  pursued  and 
carried  on  because  of  the  value  it  serves  to  the 
students.  The  magazine  should  be  a  project 


carried  out  by  the  students.  If  the  paper  be¬ 
comes  merely  a  means  by  which  the  teacher 
can  show  off  her  talents  in  writing  and  typing, 
the  project  should  be  halted. 

The  teacher  is  the  advisor  who  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  interests  students  in  a  project.  She  should, 
of  course,  offer  suggestions,  but  :he  should 
carefully  refrain  from  demanding  that  her  sug¬ 
gestions  always  be  followed  to  the  letter.  She 
should  skillfully  bring  out  her  students’ 
creative  abilities.  A  school  magazine  should 
be  the  students’  project  rather  than  the  teacher’s. 

What  are  some  of  the  values  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  derive  from  the  publication  of  a  school 
magazine? 

If  the  magazine  is  stencil-duplicated,  pupils 
learn  how  to  cut  stencils  properly  and  effi¬ 
ciently;  they  learn  how  to  use  two  and  three 
colors  of  ink.  They  become  proficient  in  the 
operation  of  the  stencil-duplicator  and  the 
scope.  So  that  as  many  pupils  as  possible  may 
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develop  this  skill,  different  students  should 
cut  the  stencils  and  run  off  the  copies  each 
time.  Let  all  advanced  typing  students  have  a 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  school  maga¬ 
zine;  they  may  need  this  skill  in  their  jobs 
later. 

Many  students  have  writing  ability.  A 
school  magazine  will  give  students  who  can 
write  interesting  feature  stories,  book  reviews, 
and  poetry,  opportunities  to  use  their  talents. 
English  teachers  are  always  willing  to  aid  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  school-magazine 
staff  undiscovered  talent. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  students  like  to  see  their 
names  in  print,  and  after  one  success,  they  will 
strive  to  write  other  acceptable  articles.  The 
school  magazine  sets  a  standard  for  class  work. 

In  order  to  publish  a  successful  school  maga¬ 
zine,  members  of  the  staff  must  be  selected 
carefully  by  the  advisor.  The  editor  should  be 
a  senior  who  is  able  to  organize  material  and 
can  win  the  co-operation  of  the  students.  The 
assistant  editor  should  be  a  junior  who  will 
be  capable  of  assuming  the  duties  of  the  editor 


the  following  year.  The  business  manager,  j 
preferably  a  former  student  in  bookkeeping,  ' 
should  possess  accounting  and  salesmanship  | 
ability.  He  and  his  assistant  will  be  in  charge  ■ 

of  circulation.  The  remainder  of  the  staff  con-  | 

sists  of  art  editor,  activities  editor,  literary 
editor,  humor  editor,  sports  editor,  and  inquir¬ 
ing  reporter,  with  their  assistants. 

If  the  publication  is  to  be  stenciled,  the 
commercial  teacher  should  be  the  advisor. 

Although  some  schools  publish  a  monthly  , 
magazine,  the  Spotlight  of  Payne  High  School 
is  published  once  every  six  weeks.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  a  few  issues  that  are  well  worked 
out  than  many  that  have  been  speedily  and  un¬ 
satisfactorily  thrown  together. 

The  school  magazine  will,  in  all  probability,  . 
pay  for  itself  financially.  Subscriptions  should  I 
be  sold  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
and  single  copies  placed  on  sale  at  the  time  of 
publication.  It  should  not  be  the  aim  of  staff 
members  to  make  money,  but  they  should  charge 
enough  to  buy  materials  for  an  attractive  maga¬ 
zine.  I 


A  School  Magazine  Service 

'J'HOSE  FACED  with  the  problem  of  publishing 
a  school  magazine  or  school  paper  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  services  offered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Duplicated  Paper  Association.  Through 
the  Exchange,  which  is  a  stencil-duplicated 
pamphlet  published  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  helpful  in¬ 
formation  is  given  and  evaluations  of  various 
school  magazines  are  made. 

The  executive  committee  and  council  in  charge 
of  this  publication  consist  of  teachers  from  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  fourteen  states.  The 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  is  Miss 
Blanche  M.  Wean,  head  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  at  Central  Normal  College,  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  and  director  of  the  Blanche  M.  Wean 
School  of  Business. 

Among  the  services  offered  by  the  N.D.P.A. 
for  the  coming  year  are:  Idea  Books  ($1  a 
copy),  which  contain  helpful  ideas  for  the  be¬ 
ginner;  Art  Service  ($1.50  a  copy),  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  assortment  of  usable  illustrations;  an 
Information  Service,  which  supplies  answers  to 
inquries  from  members;  and  a  Rating  Service, 
which  provides  criticism  and  rating  in  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  all  papers  submitted. 

The  membership  fee  is  $2  a  year. 


Dorothy  Johnson  Joins  Staff 

of  “The  Woman”  ' 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  for  the  past  nine  \ 
years  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Department 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  and  of  the 
Business  Education  World,  has  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Woman,  a  popular  monthly 
digest  for  women  readers. 

Miss  Johnson  has  edited  departments  in  the 
B.E.W.  on  radio,  the  teaching  of  business-letter  1 
writing,  school  journalism,  and  student  person-  ! 
ality  development,  and  has  written  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  for  the  B.E.W.,  the  Gregg  Writer, 
and  the  Gregg  News  Letter.  Outside  the  field 
of  business  education,  she  is  known  for  her  short 
stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  many  of 
which  relate  the  adventures  of  a  western  school¬ 
teacher  named  Beulah  Bunny.  Many  of  these  j 
stories  have  been  republished  in  book  form,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Beulah  Bunny  Tells  All.  Re¬ 
cently  some  of  Miss  Johnson’s  Post  stories  have 
been  broadcast. 

- ^ - 

Never  let  a  difficulty  stop  you;  it  may  be 
only  sand  on  your  track  to  prevent  your  skidding. 

— Magazine  Digest  | 
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Tests  in  Shorthand 

MATHILDE  HARDAWAY,  Editor 


Measures  of  achievement  in  shorthand 
are  needed  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  learning  process — many  months  before  stu¬ 
dents  are  able  to  produce  usable  transcripts.  In 
my  opinion,  production  tests  should  form  the 
final  measure  of  achievement  in  shorthand,  as 
in  typewriting. 

In  judging  the  suitability  of  tests,  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  course  at  every  stage  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  These  will  vary  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  methods  used.  If,  for  example,  rules  are 
taught,  words  are  dictated,  and  penmanship  is 
stressed,  certainly  these  things  should  be  tested; 
if  not,  they  should  not  be  tested.  The  lan¬ 
guage-arts  type  of  teaching  requires  a  testing 
program  different  from  the  science  type  of 
teaching.  Although  no  published  tests  have 
appeared  that  are  designed  exclusively  for  the 
language-arts  methods,  the  influence  of  these 
methods  can  be  seen  quite  clearly  in  some  of 
the  newer  tests. 

All  tests  reviewed  here  are  for  use  with 
Gregg  Shorthand.  The  reviewer  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  familiar  with  other  systems  to  evaluate 
tests  for  use  with  them. 

The  Gregg  Writer  Shorthand  Tests 

Published  by  the  Gregg  Writer,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  16. 

Description  and  Use.  The  Gregg  Writer  tests 
ire  of  three  types,  which  may  be  used  in  the  order 
suggested  to  provide  a  co-ordinated  testing  program 
and  to  obtain  a  series  of  certificates  for  the  student. 
Each  type,  however,  may  be  used  independently  of 
the  others. 

The  Order  of  Gregg  Artists  tests  consists  of  pen¬ 
manship  tests  at  two  levels  of  difficulty,  published 
monthly  in  the  Gregg  Writer.  The  materials  may 
be  practiced  as  much  as  desired.  Junior  Certificates 
for  the  easier,  and  O.  G.  A.  Membership  Certificates 
for  the  more  difficult,  material  are  issued  upon 
utisfactory  completion  of  the  exercises. 

The  Shorthand  Speed  Tests  are  published  monthly 
in  the  Gregg  News  Letter.  They  consist  of  5  min¬ 
utes  of  dictation  at  60,  80,  100,  120,  and  140  stand¬ 
ard  words  a  minute.  The  material  may  be  dictated 
only  once  to  qualify  for  the  award.  Certificates  are 
iasued  for  verbatim  transcripts  that  reach  the  95 
per  cent  accuracy  level.  The  60-  and  80-word  tests 
may  be  transcribed  in  longhand;  the  others  must 
be  typewritten.  The  transcription  time  allowance 


varies  from  45  to  75  minutes  depending  upon  the 
speed  of  the  dictation. 

Similar  tests,  consisting  of  Congressional  Record 
material  at  160,  175,  and  200  words  a  minute 
are  issued  periodically  and  may  be  obtained,  upon 
request,  from  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

The  Complete  Theory  Test  is  published  monthly 
in  the  Gregg  News  Letter.  This  test  consists  of  a 
list  of  100  words  to  be  dictated  to  students  in  10 
minutes  and  transcribed  by  them  in-  15  minutes. 
Certificates  are  awarded  for  completion  of  the  task 
with  90  per  cent  accuracy. 

For  further  details,  write  for  the  Gregg  Writer 
Awards  booklet  and  request  that  the  Gregg  News 
Letter  be  sent  monthly. 

Norms.  None. 

Validity.  All  three  types  of  tests  are  valid  in 
terms  of  the  methods  of  teaching  for  which  they 
were  originated.  They  furnish  new  and  more 
nearly  comparable  testing  material  each  month  than 
can  be  obtained  without  great  difficulty.  Thus,  for 
many  years  they  have  been  serving  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  by  providing  incentives  to  progress  and  devices 
for  measuring  such  progress. 

The  Shorthand  Speed  Tests  have  been  brought 
into  line  with  Functional  Method  requirements  by 
permitting  the  6C  and  80-word  tests  to  be  tratjscribed 
in  longhand. 

Business  Education  World  Transcription 
Tests 

Published  by  the  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16. 

Description  and  Use.  Tests  at  two  levels  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  are  published  each  month  in  the  Business 
Education  World.  The  Junior  Test  consists  of  3 
minutes  of  dictation  at  80  standard  words  a  minute; 
the  Senior  Test  of  4  minutes  at  100.  Each  con¬ 
tains  two  or  three  letters  for  which  the  names  and 
addresses  are  dictated  before  timing  begins.  The 
Junior  Test  must  be  transcribed  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  10  words  a  minute;  the  Senior  Test,  at  15. 
Certificates  that  state  the  transcription  rate  are  awardet 
to  students  who  submit  mailable  transcripts. 

Superior  Transcription  Certificates  are  also  issued 
on  similar  tests  that  are  published  four  times  a  year. 
These  tests  are  400  standard  words  in  length  to  be 
dictated  at  120  words  a  minute  and  transcribed 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  20. 

Norms.  None. 

Reliability.  Not  established. 

Validity.  These  tests  are  significant  contributions 
to  the  use  of  the  mailable  letter  as  the  standard  for 
advanced  work.  Teachers  who  have  used  them  will 
recognize  that,  rather  than  lowering  standards,  the 
mailable  letter  imposes  a  more  rigorous  as  well  as  a 
more  practical  standard. 
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Shorthand  Tosts,  Form  A 

1942-1943  Edition,  Department  of  Business 
Education,  Ball  State  Teachers  College.  Pub¬ 
lisher:  Division  of  Educational  Reference,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  4  cents. 

Description  and  Use.  The  four  semester  tests  are 
part  of  the  State  High  School  Testing  Service  for 
Indiana.  "These  tests  are  based  on  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  text  material,  both  manual  and  func¬ 
tional,  and  are  aimed  at  the  following  instructional 
objectives:  learning  to  read  shorthand,  learning  to 
write  shorthand  from  dictation,  and  learning  to 
transcribe  shorthand  notes  upon  the  typewriter.’’* 
Actual  business  letters  form  the  content.  The  tests 
were  constructed  by  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael  and 
are  similar  in  plan  to  the  Shorthand  Learning  Tests 
that  he  partially  standardized  for  his  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation. 

'There  is  one  test  for  each  semester  of  a  two- 
year  course.  All  tests  have  three  comparable  sec¬ 
tions.  Sections  I  and  III  require  dictation.  The 
dictation  for  Section  III  must  be  taken  on  notebook 
paper  before  the  printed  tests  are  passed  out.  It 
consists  of  3  minutes  of  dictation  at  graduated  rates 
as  follows:  45,  50,  and  55  for  the  first  semester; 
60,  65,  and  70  for  the  second;  75,  80,  and  85 
for  the  third;  and  90,  95,  and  100  for  the  fourth. 
Ten  minutes  are  given  for  transcribing  the  notes 
after  the  other  sections  of  the  test  have  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Section  1  is  3  minutes  of  dictation  at  compara¬ 
tively  lower  rates  than  Section  III.  It  is  written 
in  shorthand  on  ruled  lines  provided  in  the  test. 
The  accuracy  of  the  notes  for  selected  words  de¬ 
termines  the  score. 

Section  II  is  a  reading  test  in  which  the  pupil 
transcribes  the  last  shorthand  character  on  each  line. 
The  words  to  be  transcribed  range  from  36  to  50  in 
the  four  tests,  and  6  minutes  are  allowed. 

Net  working  time  is  22  minutes,  and  total  time 
is  40  minutes  for  each  of  the  semester  tests. 

Norms,  T-Score  norms  are  available  for  the 
first  semester  of  1943-1944  for  both  long-term  and 
short-term  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Directions  make  easy  the  interpretation  of  scores 
and  their  conversion  into  letter  grades  in  terms  of 
the  state  distribution  of  scores. 

Reliability.  'The  reliability  of  the  Shorthand  Learn¬ 
ing  Tests,  after  which  these  were  patterned,  was 
above  .95.  'Thus,  high  reliability  may  be  inferred. 

Validity.  These  tests  contain  excellent  devices 
for  measuring  shorthand  ability  in  reading,  writing, 
and  dictation-transcription.  The  fact  that  all  three 
jobs  are  tested  by  material  in  context  rather  than 
by  word  lists  makes  them  highly  practical  and  en¬ 
tirely  consistent  with  the  Functional  and  Direct 
Methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  with  the  Manual 
Method. 

Available  with  Tests.  Test  description  circular, 
instructions  for  administering,  scoring  keys,  norms. 

*  All  quotations  in  the  reviews  are  taken  from 
the  teachers’  handbooks,  test  catalogue,  or  related 
materials  accompanying  the  tests. 


T 

Blackstono  Sionograpldc 
ProficiencY  Tests 

Stenography  Test,  Form  A.  E.  G.  Blackstone 
and  Mary  W.  McLaughlin.  Publisher:  World 
Book  G>mpany,  1932.  Package  of  25  tests, 
$1.30.  Specimen  set,  15  cents. 

Description  and  Use.  'This  is  a  battery  of  tests 
designed  to  measure  the  proficiency  attained  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  school,  or  by  applicants  or  those  holding 
stenographic  positions.  It  consists  of  seven  parts: 

(1)  English  (sentences  containing  errors  to  be 
classified);  (2)  Syllabication  (in  multiple-choice 
form);  (3)  Office  Practice  (factual  information  and 
proper  procedures  in  certain  office  situations');  (4) 
Alphab^izing;  (5)  Abbreviations;  (6)  Business 
Organization  (choice  of  the  departments  within  a 
business  from  which  to  secure  certain  information); 
and  (7)  Transcription. 

Test  7  is  to  be  given  first.  Two  letters  to 
be  dictated  and  transcribed  are  chosen  by  the  teacher 
from  among  seven  which  vary  in  length  and  speed. 

The  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  earned  increases 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  letters  taken.  Two  forms 
of  the  test  were  used  in  the  standardization  process. 

'The  seven  letters  for  Form  B  are  in  the  Manual, 
although  the  remainder  of  Form  B  has  not  been 
published. 

The  items  in  each  subtest  were  arranged  in  or¬ 
der  of  difficulty  according  to  the  findings  obtained 
from  administering  the  preliminary  forms  to  more 
than  1,000  students  in  37  schools. 

Time  for  administering  is  about  50  minutes. 

Norms.  Averages  are  given  for  subtests  and  total 
scores  for  students  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  semesters’  study  of  stenography, 
and  for  stenographers.  Student  norms  are  based  on 
1,000  pupils  in  37  schools. 

Reliability.  The  reliability  coefficient  between  the 
two  preliminary  forms  was  .88. 

Validity.  Correlation  between  test  scores  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  ratings  of  stenographers  on  Form  A  was  .62 
(37  cases);  on  Form  B,  .79  (49  cases). 

'The  measurement  of  progress  by  retesting  would 
be  facilitated  if  equivalent  forms  had  been  pub¬ 
lished.  'The  one  form  can  be  used  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  well-constructed  in¬ 
strument  that  measures  related  knowledges  of  steno¬ 
graphic  students  as  well  as  dictation  and  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

Available  with  Test.  Manual  of  directions;  class 
record. 

( Continued  next  month) 

- e - 

When  Johnnie  came  marching  home  in  1918, 
he  changed  several  industries.  He  established 
the  wrist  watch,  the  cigarette,  two-piece  under¬ 
wear,  French  perfumes,  and  ruined  a  $23,000,000 
stiff-collar  business.  If  the  boys  of  ’17  and  '18 
could  influence  business  in  this  fashion,  what's 
going  to  happen  after  this  war.^ — Apparel  Arts, 
reprinted  in  Advertiser's  Digest 
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News  from  Washington 

Our  Monthly  Report  from  the  Educational  Front 


IN  the  strongest  statement  yet  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  on  busi¬ 
ness  vocational  training,  he  urges  teachers  of 
office  and  distributive  occupations  to  "give  it 
to  them  straight”;  in  other  words,  to  forget 
for  business  trainees  questions  of  college-en¬ 
trance  requirements  and  to  concentrate  on  de¬ 
veloping  definite  skills  needed  by  business  and 
industry. 

The  complete  text  of  the  statement,  prepared 
for  the  Educational  Forum,  follows; 

If  we  are  to  have  real  vocational  business  train¬ 
ing,  we  must  first  learn  to  take  the  pulse  of  the 
labor  market  periodically.  We  must  know  at  all 
times  how  many  workers  business  may  require  this 
year,  next  year,  or  five  years  from  now.  We  must 
make  certain  that  office  and  business  jobs  exist 
before  we  undertake  to  train  young  people  for  them. 
Next,  we  must  locate  those  people  who  like 
^  and  want  business  and  office  training.  This  does 
not  mean  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Mabel.  It  doesn’t 
mean  the  dull  ones  any  more  than  the  brilliant  ones. 
It  means  those  whose  interests  and  aptitudes  show 
I  that  they  will  profit  by  business  training. 

Once  we  locate  the  pupils,  let’s  give  it  to  them 
straight.  In  other  words,  let’s  provide  them  with 
definite  technical  skills  for  specific  business  occupa¬ 
tions.  Let’s  not  camouflage  such  training.  Let’s  not 
rationalize  it.  Furthermore,  we  should  definitely 
tie  in  practical  work  experience  in  the  occupation 
for  which  the  training  is  given. 

'This  implies  that  we  must  forget,  at  least  for 
many  in  this  group  of  business  trainees,  questions  of 
college-entrance  requirements.  It  means  that  we 
will  observe  strictly  business  and  occupational  stand¬ 
ards  and  requirements.  It  means  that  we  will  find 
^  out  what  business  needs  and  will  try  to  meet  the 
needs  of  business.  We  will  also  couple  with  techni¬ 
cal  training  strong  and  appropriate  courses  in  citi¬ 
zenship. 

Having  equipped  the  individual  with  those  skills 
which  business  needs,  we  must  not  leave  him  strand¬ 
ed  jobless.  We  have  a  responsibility  in  placing 
I  the  trainee  and  of  following  up  his  progress  in  his 
\  new  job. 

♦ 

Mr.  Smith  Looks  at  Education 

Harold  D.  Smith,  national  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  recently  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  education,  and  in  the  tradition  of  the 
"practical”  man  has  said  some  things  about 
education  and  educators  worth  quoting.  Here 
i  is  one  of  his  views: 


Educators,  like  the  students  themselves,  too  often 
travel  down  the  main  assembly  line.  Once  teach¬ 
ers  get  into  the  educational  system  they  generally 
expect  and  are  expected  to  remain  there,  with 
periodic  and  routine  advances  in  salary  or  position. 
The  entire  community  joins  with  the  average  edu¬ 
cator  in  the  assumption  that  he  is  ’’fixed  for 
life.’* 

Perhaps  it  is  partially  due  to  this  fixed  personnel 
scheme,  this  restricted  outlook,  that  educators  tend 
to  set  themselves  apart  from  the  society  which  they 
intend  to  serve.  Many  of  them  adopt  a  cloistered 
attitude.  They  find  it  easier  and  certainly  more 
serene  to  work  among  the  books  in  their  libraries, 
to  review  old  notebooks  and  occasionally  to  write 
a  new  chapter  on  old  thoughts,  than  to  move  into 
the  dynamic  society  of  the  community — to  join  it, 
to  aid  it,  to  suffer  its  bruises,  to  share  its  successes. 
Thus  they  tend  to  remove  themselves  from  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  very  world  which  they  must 
appreciate  in  order  realistically  to  train  students  for 
democratic  living. 

♦ 

Teachers  of  social  studies:  You  may  soon  be 
able  to  bring  the  debates  and  discussions  of 
Congress  right  into  your  own  classroom  by 
means  of  radio.  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  has  introduced  a  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  145)  authorizing  the  broadcasting  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules. 

♦ 

The  Senate  Speaks  for  Youth 

Creation  of  a  Commission  for  Children  and 
Young  People  is  recommended  by  a  Senate 
subcommittee  in  a  special  report  made  after  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  war  on  the  welfare  of 
children. 

The  proposed  Commission,  the  Senators 
wrote,  should  offer  "generalship”  to  existing 
agencies  in  the  fight  to  give  our  children 
maximum  opportunity  for  growth  as  American 
citizens. 

When  juvenile  delinquency  was  reported  to  be 
rising  in  the  country,  the  Senate  asked  Gaude 
Pepper,  of  Florida,  to  head  a  small  group 
of  ^nators  to  investigate  the  cause  and  cure 
for  the  unrest  among  youth.  More  than  fifty 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  committee,  pre- 
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scnting  testimony,  which  among  other  things, 
showed  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  war 
born.  The  subcommittee  says  of  this  problem: 

Its  roots  are  the  same  in  time  of  war  as  at 
other  times.  Where  the  basic  needs  of  children 
are  adequately  met,  delinquency  is  at  a  minimum. 
In  badly  congested  centers,  and  among  children 
who  have  been  uprooted  from  their  customary  family 
and  community  life,  failure  to  provide  essential 
health,  educational,  recreational,  and  social  services 
has  been  accompanied  by  increasing  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  children  and  the  law. 

No  one  single  factor  causes  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency — neither  the  lure  of  high  wages  for 
parents  and  children,  nor  the  march  of  mothers 
to  war  jobs,  nor  "general  war  jitters."  Neither 
is  there  any  one  single  cure  for  the  problem — 
certainly  not  such  partial  remedies  as  curfew 
laws,  exclusion  of  children  from  motion  pic¬ 
tures  (indeed,  one  witness  suggested  more  and 
better  motion  pictures!),  nor  sterner  discipline 
for  the  young. 

A  program  for  meeting  all  the  needs  of  all 
the  children  is  suggested  by  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  as  one  method  of  attacking  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  conser¬ 
vation  and  fullest  constructive  utilization  of 
its  greatest  human  resource — 30,000,000  school- 
age  children — is  so  important  that  it  merits 
recognition  and  leadership  equal  to  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  mobilization  of  our  physical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  resources.  This  can  best  be  achieved 
through  the  proposed  Commission  for  Children 
and  Young  People. 

♦ 

“Most  Likely  To  Get  Hurt” 

The  school  child  most  likely  to  get  hurt 
is  a  seventh  grader  carrying  on  some  unsuper¬ 
vised  activity  on  the  school  grounds  during 
the  month  of  May. 

That  at  least  is  the  statistical  picture  of 
accident  probability  as  painted  by  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

The  Council  reports  the  following  facts  in 
its  annual  survey  of  student  accidents: 

Student  accident  reports  are  available  from  school 
systems  with  an  enrollment  of  952,000  students. 
These  reports  cover  accidents  causing  an  absence 
of  one  half  day  or  more  or  requiring  a  doctor’s 
attention.  For  the  1943-1944  school  year,  16,618 
accidents  were  reported — one  accident  for  every  37 
students.  The  year's  rate  of  10.3  accidental  in¬ 
juries  per  100,000  student  days  continues  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  started  in  the  19^-1941  school  year. 


Rates  varied  from  month  to  month;  May  had  the 


highest  rate,  13.8,  and  December  the  lowest,  8.4. 
The  rate  rose  gradually  from  4.1  in  kindergarten 
and  6.8  in  the  first  grade  to  14  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  then  gradually  declined  through  the  high  school 
to  9  in  the  twelfth  grade. 

In  general,  school-building  accidents  w’ere  the  least 
frequent;  classrooms  and  auditorium,  gymnasium, 
and  stairs  and  stairways  were  the  chief  danger  spots 
in  buildings.  On  school  grounds,  unorganized  ac¬ 
tivities  were  the  worst  danger  spots  for  the  lower 
grades,  and  football  and  baseball  for  the  upper 


<1 


grades. 


"Man"  Appeal:  Gene  E.  Clark,  principal  at 
a  Vaughn,  New  Mexico,  school  advertised  in 
a  local  paper  for  two  teachers.  As  an  after¬ 
thought  he  added  the  line:  "Good  deer,  ante¬ 
lope,  and  manhunting."  Mr.  Clark  said  that  ( 
the  "manhunting  line  added  the  psychological  > 
approach  to  teacher  recruiting."  Last  year,  he  1 
stated,  five  out  of  ten  teachers  married  during 
the  first  school  term. 


♦ 


Business  Educators  in  the  Service  ' 

JT  IS  MOST  gratifying  to  note  the  progress  being  | 
made  in  the  armed  forces  by  business  educators.  I 
In  Washington  alone,  Lieut.  Col.  Guy  Brown  ' 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  commanding 
officer.  Headquarters  Squadron,  Army  Air  Forces, 
Bowling  Field,  D.  C.;  Lieut  Col.  Spencer  D.  i 
Benbow  is  executive  officer  of  the  Army  Educa¬ 
tion  Branch,  Army  Service  Forces;  Lieut.  Clif-  ) 
ford  D.  Ettinger  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
Navy  Department;  and  Major  Guy  Daniels  is 
in  the  Transportation  Corps  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

The  following  business  educators  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  within  the  last  t 
few  months:  Lieut.  Lytle  C.  Fowler  of  State 
Teachers  College,  Murray,  Kentucky;  Lieut,  (jg) 
J.  S.  Gentry  of  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill 
South  Carolina;  Lieut,  (jg)  Arnold  E.  Schneider  ; 
of  State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota; 
Lieut,  (jg)  Milton  C.  Olson  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  addition.  Major  Paul  L.  Salsgiver  was  trans¬ 
ferred  recently  from  Washington  and  is  overseai 
Capt.  Eugene  H.  Hughes  of  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  and  N.  Birss  Curtis, 
formerly  at  Army  Air  Force  headquarters  in 
Washington,  are  now  serving  the  Second  Air 
Force  at  Colorado  Springs,  as  training  officer 
for  civilian  personnel  and  supervisor  training  co¬ 
ordinator  respectively. 
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A  Legal  Curiosity  — 


Checks  for  Less  than  One  Dollar  Are  Illegal 


CTANOAROVll^e- 

STANDARD 


Rational 


P*.yTOfH« 

OPO'R 


But  if  you  do  write  one, 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 


LLOYD  L.  JONES 


IT  seer. IS  that  it  is  illegal  to  issue  a  check  for 
less  than  one  dollar,”  explained  Miss  Ruby 
Nelson  to  her  junior  business  class  in  the  high 
school  at  lola,  Kansas. 

"But  our  junior  business  text  shows  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  check  for  75  cents.  And  the  author 
tells  us  how  to  make  one  out  for  less  than  a 
dollar.” 

Enthusiastic  investigation  followed  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  One  of  the  students  visited  the  court¬ 
house,  another  wrote  to  a  United  States  Govern- 
■  ment  office,  and  a  third  wrote  to  the  author  of 
the  textbook. 

These  students  found  that  the  law  covering 
small  checks  was  originally  enacted  on  July  17, 
1862.  Whether  or  not  Civil  War  conditions 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  enactment  of  such 
t  a  law,  no  one  can  say  at  this  time.  Nevertheless, 
i  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  following  taken 
from  the  United  States  Penal  Code  Section  178: 

293  (Criminal  Code  Section  178). 

!  Issuing  Notes  Less  than  $1.00 

No  person  shall  make,  issue,  circulate,  or  pay 
out  any  note,  check,  memorandum,  token,  or  other 
,  obligation  for  a  less  sum  than  $1.00  intended  to 
circulate  as  money  or  to  be  received  or  used  in  lieu 
of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States;  and  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  fined  no»  more  than 
<500,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both  (R.  S.  3583;  Mar.  4,  1909,  c.  321  178, 
J5  Stat.  1122)  U.S.C  A.  18,  sec.  293. 

Although  the  law  as  it  stands  seems  to  make 
many  of  us  lawbreakers,  there  are  several  cases 
of  record,  rather  ancient,  that  come  under  this 
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statute.  For  example,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Van  Anken  was  indicted  for  circulating  the 
"obligations”  of  the  Bangor  Furnace  Company 
in  the  following  form: 

Bangor,  Mich.,  Aug.  15,  1874 

The  Bangor  Furnace  Company  will  pay  the  bearer, 
on  demand,  fifty  cents  in  goods,  at  their  store  in 
Bangor,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Hough,  Pres. 

Chas.  D.  Rhodes,  Treas. 

It  was  charged  that  the  defendant  intended 
to  circulate  these  obligations  as  money,  to  be 
received  and  used  in  lieu  of  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  held  that  the  statute 
did  not  apply  because  the  obligations  were 
payable  in  goods  and  not  in  money,  and  because 
the  "sum  of  fifty  cents  was  named  merely  as 
the  limit  of  value  of  the  goods  demandable.” 

The  object  of  the  statute  was  obviously  to 
obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  market  for  the 
circulation  of  stamps  provided  in  a  preceding 
section  of  the  statute.  Later  on,  the  stamps 
were  superseded  by  fractional  notes,  called 
script,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1863, 
Section  4  (12  Stat.  771). 

Evidently  another  purpose  of  the  statute  was 
to  prevent  any  kind  pf  counterfeiting  or  other 
imitation  of  money.  In  the  case,  U.  S.  vs  Rous- 
sopulous,  9^  Fed.  pg.  977,  the  issue  really  was 
counterfeiting  and  had  to  do  with  tokens  that 
were  intended  to  circulate  as  money.  Rousso- 
pulous  "did  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  and 
have  in  his  possession,  with  intent  to  sell  or 
give  away,  business  tokens  of  metal,  in  likeness 
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and  similar,  as  to  design,  color,  inscription,  etc." 

On  the  obverse  side  the  tokens  bore  the 
following:  “Qark  and  Boice  Lumber  G)., 
1898,  JeflFerson,  Texas.”  On  the  reverse  side 
appeared  these  words:  "Good  for  50c  in  mer¬ 
chandise.”  Of  course,  this  token  could  not  con¬ 
ceivably  be  circulated  as  money. 

For  the  person  who  is  interested  in  carrying 
the  investigation  further,  the  following  citations 
are  given: 

U.  S.  vs  Monongahela  Bridge  Co.  26  Fed.  Cases 
15,  796:  This  case  had  to  do  with  the  use  of  bridge 
tokens,  but  there  was  no  violation  of  the  statute. 

Stettinus  vs  U.  S.  Fed.  Cases  13,  387:  This  ac¬ 
tion  had  to  do  with  the  sufficiency  of  an  indictment 
but  got  nowhere. 

Opinions  of  Attorney  General;  19  Opinions  Atty. 
Gen.  98:  This  opinion  was  given  in  regard  to  the 


tax  imposed  on  a  note,  and  the  statute  did  not  £ 

»pp*y-  I  p 

In  1909,  however.  Congress  re-enacted  the  i 
Criminal  Code  as  Revised  Statutes  3,583  and 
peculiarly  included  "issuing  notes  less  than  ^ 
$1.00.”  Inasmuch  as  this  law  has  not  been 
invoked  since  1899,  the  statute  seems  to  fall 
under  the  caption  of  "legal  curiosities.”  | 

As  we  all  know,  checks  and  postal  money ' 
orders  for  less  than  one  dollar  are  being  is-  r 
sued  and  accepted  by  city  and  county  treas-  ,  j 
urers,  public  utilities,  and  business  organiza-  j  ht 
tions,  almost  every  day.  Banks,  naturally,  do  T 
not  like  to  handle  small  checks  but  do  not  th 
refuse  them.  Common  sense,  ordinary  busi- 1  jn 
ness  usage,  and  custom  have  combined  to  nul- 
lify  this  statute.  la 
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O.  B.  E.  Activities 


Pupils  who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  for  one  of  the  monthly  tests  in  transcription  or 
bookkeeping  published  in  the  Business  Education 
World  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Order  of 
Business  Efficiency.  O.B.E.  members  may  wear  the 
official  member^  pin,  which  sells  for  60  cents. 


Chapter  News 

Chapter  139,  at  Cheney  (Washington)  High 
School,  has  elected  Miss  Vada  Wolfe,  secretary 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  as  an  honorary 
member.  This  chapter  was  chartered  in  May, 
1944.  Miss  Clara  Stoxen  is  teacher-sponsor. 

In  addition  to  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
secretary-treasurer,  the  Cheney  chapter  has  a  pro¬ 
gram  chairman,  a  service  committee,  and  a  pub¬ 
licity  manager.  The  local  paper  carries  news  of 
the  club’s  activities. 


Suggestions,  please 

Here’s  a  problem  for  O.B.E.  chapter  sponsors, 
from  Miss  Edith  R.  Fairlamb,  of  Senior  High 
School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania: 


Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  club  work  in 
a  school  where  they  have  a  very  active  Victory 
Corps  which  has  a  community  service  division  that 
seems  to  overlap  my  club  activities?  Any  sugges¬ 
tions  that  you  may  be  able  to  offer  will  be  most 
welcome,  as  I  have  a  very  energetic,  alert  group 
of  thirty-two,  who  want  to  do  something  big  this 
year. 


Other  sponsors  are  invited  to  send  suggestions 
to  Miss  Fairlamb,  with  carbon  copies  to  the 
Business  Education  World — so  that  we  can 
pass  the  advice  along  to  other  teachers.  One  idea 
from  us  is  that  the  club  might  work  with  the 
Victory  Corps  for  the  time  being,  but  retain 
its  own  organization. 

Miss  Fairlamb  adds  this  interesting  informa¬ 
tion: 


sf 


tfa 


My  alumni  group  is  functioning  very  nicely  this 
year  and  soon  will  send  you  a  detailed  plan  of  our 
year’s  work.  To  date,  we  have  officially  adopted  the 
O.B.E.  emblem  for  our  membership  cards  and  have 
purchased  a  War  Bond  with  some  of  our  funds. 
We  also  have  had  two  interesting  meetings  thb 
school  year. 
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Borrowed  Ideas 


Some  ideas  used  by  Alpha  Iota,  international 
honorary  business  sorority,  and  reported  in  the'\ 
Alpha  Iota  Note  Book,  might  well  be  adopted 
by  chapters  of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficienq 
as  part  of  their  activity  schedule. 

In  Kansas  City,  alumnae  members  of  Alpha 
Iota  have  set  up  an  Emergency  Stenographic  ^ 
Service,  which  operates  from  6:30  to  9:30  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  Huff  College.  - 
The  idea  is  to  help  out  offices  where  the  employee 
shortage  is  acute  and  also  to  raise  money  for  the 
use  of  the  chapter.  Members  do  straight  typing, 
addressing,  folding  and  sealing  envelopes,  steadl 
duplicating,  machine  transcription,  shorthand, 
and  anything  else  that  comes  along.  A  definite 
schedule  of  prices  is  in  effect,  and  members  of 
the  group  have  been  appointed  to  perform  defi¬ 
nite  duties  so  as  to  make  the  system  operate 
efficiently. 
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Collecting  and  distributing  papers — 
periphery  skills  in  teaching 


Number  3 


Periphery  Business  Skills 


THELMA  M.  POTTER 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  first  task  of  a  new  employee  is  to 
find  his  place  in  the  organization  in  which 
he  is  to  become  a  work-producing  member. 
This  involves,  among  other  things,  knowing 
the  people  with  whom  he  is  to  work,  know¬ 
ing  for  what  tasks  he  is  to  be  responsible 
and  their  relationships  to  the  work  of  others, 

^  knowing  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  why 
they  are  important  for  efficient  office  opera¬ 
tion,  learning  to  work  with  people  and  to  re¬ 
spect  the  problems  which  they  face. 

The  school  preparation  for  this  initial  on- 
the-job  adjustment  can  be  accomplished  in  part 
by  the  co-operative  efforts  of  students  and  teach- 
'  crs  to  organize  the  daily  classroom  activities 
j  so  that  they  exemplify  the  best  procedures  and 
I  theories  of  organization  as  they  exist  in  the 
i  well-managed  office.  The  functioning  of  such 
a  classroom  organization  can  well  serve  as  a 
laboratory  in  which  the  individual’s  adjustment 
to  a  working  group  may  be  examined  and  im¬ 
proved. 

An  activity  common  to  every  classroom  is  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  papers  and  other 
materials.  (This  is  a  periphery  skill  in  teach- 
•  ing.)  It  is  an  activity  which,  if  not  properly 
organized,  literally  cuts  hours  off  instruction 
time.  In  this  day  and  age,  where  minutes  are 
;  as  valuable  as  hours,  it  is  important  to  consider 
carefully  any  detail  that  may  waste  minutes  of 
valuable  teaching  time. 

There  are,  as  a  conservative  estimate,  about 
‘  ten  ways  in  which  papers  may  be  collected  and 
distributed  in  a  classroom,  with  varying  de- 
‘  grees  of  confusion  and  amount  of  time  wasted. 

’ :  Using  this  situation  as  an  opportunity  to  teach 
,  the  value  of  organization  and  to  conserve  teach¬ 
ing  time,  try  the  following  suggestions. 

1  At  a  time  when  you  have  papers  to  collect 
,  or  distribute,  time  the  procedure  and  find  out 
!  just  how  many  minutes  are  consumed  in  this 
f  activity.  (If  you  want  to  be  shocked,  figure 
out  how  many  hours  of  teaching  are  consumed 
‘  in  a  week,  month,  or  school  year  in  this  way.) 
Let  the  students  know  what  you  are  doing  and 
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for  what  purpose.  In  fact,  if  you  organize  this 
procedure  efficiently,  you  probably  will  ask  a 
student  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time,  which 
will  leave  you  free  to  direct  and  supervise 
and  teach. 

Then  discuss  with  your  class  the  ways  in 
which  papers  in  your  classroom  could  be 
collected  and  distributed  with  a  minimum  of 
confusion  and  time.  When  you  have  arrived 
at  a  decision,  try  the  procedure  that  seems  best 
to  fit  your  situation,  and  time  it  again  to  see 
if  there  is  any  improvement.  During  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  students,  don’t  fail  to  gen¬ 
eralize  their  learning  by  pointing  out  that  they 
are  applying  the  basic  principles  of  good  or¬ 
ganization  and  that  such  principles  are  also 
in  practice  in  well-managed  offices.  Collectors 
and  distributors  of  mail  in  large  offices  are 
highly  organized  as  to  routes  taken  and  pro¬ 
cedures  used  in  order  to  do  their  task  with 
dispatch. 

The  following  method  of  collecting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  papers  seems  to  be  speedy  and  ef¬ 
ficient  in  its  operation. 

Collection  of  Papers 

Have  the  students  pass  papers  to  a  central 
or  front  aisle.  Let  no  student  pass  his  paper 
until  he  has  received  the  paper  of  the  one  next 
to  him.  Have  each  person  put  his  paper  on 
top  of  the  pile.  Have  one  person  collect  the 
papers  from  the  aisles,  putting  each  aisle’s 
papers  on  top  of  the  pile.  This  person  will 
straighten  the  papers  and  place  them  where  they 
are  most  convenient  for  the  teacher. 

This  plan  of  collecting  papers  limits  the 
persons  who  are  walking  around  the  room  to 
one  student  and  the  teacher.  Its  success  places 
a  premium  upon  the  activity  of  each  student, 
and  gives  an  excellent  chance  to  show  to  the 
group  how  the  efficient  operation  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  is  dependent  upon  the  work  of  each 
individual. 

In  this  method  of  collection,  the  papers  are 
arranged  so  that  distribution  will  be  merely  a 
matter  of  reversing  the  process  used  in  col¬ 
lection.  After  the  papers  come  into  the  teach¬ 
er’s  possession,  it  is  her  responsibility  in  the 
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organizational  plans  to  keep  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  handed  to  her.  If 
she  is  recording  the  grades,  this  means  that, 
because  of  the  lack  of  alphabetical  arrangement, 
the  clerical  job  of  entering  marks  in  a  grade 
book  might  be  lengthened  by  a  minute  or 
two. 

Students  ought  not  to  be  seated  alphabetically 
to  simplify  the  clerical  procedures  of  the  teach¬ 
er.  They  should  be  seated  with  due  regard 
to  size,  eyesight,  hearing  and  other  such  con¬ 
siderations.  When  there  is  a  decision  to  be 
made  involving  clerical  convenience  and  the 
education  of  the  group,  the  teacher  has  no 
choice.  Her  profession  automatically  chooses 
for  her  the  thing  that  will  do  the  student 
group  the  most  good. 

The  materials,  if  collected  as  described,  are 
conveniently  distributed  by  simply  reversing  the 
process  of  collection.  Have  a  student  distribute 
to  the  person  at  the  front  of  each  aisle  the 
papers  for  that  aisle.  If  the  papers  have  been 


Scale  the  Heights 

RALPH  S.  HARRIS 
Westport  High  School,  Kansas  City, 

Missouri 

Insert  the  proper  names  of 
peaks  and  mountains  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  descrip¬ 
tions.  Each  name  has  as  many 
letters  as  there  are  dashes  in 
the  line.  —  - 

Peaks  - - 

1.  Near  Mexico  City  (volcanic). 

2.  -In  Tanganyika  Territory. 

3.  In  central  Ecuador;  _ _  . 

4.  In  the  Andes  in  western  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

5.  In  Alaska,  highest  peak  in  North 
America. 

6.  Highest  point  in  the  United  States,  about  80 
miles  from  lowest  point. 

7.  The  mountain  upon  which  Noah’s  Ark  sup¬ 
posedly  landed. 

8.  In  Washington  near  Canadian  boundary. 

9.  In  Sicily  (an  active  volcano). 

Mountains 

1.  Principal  mountains  in  eastern  United  States. 

2.  Ranges  along  the  western  United  States  coast. 

3.  In  northeastern  New  York. 

4.  Mountains  said  to  form  the  "backbone”  of 
Italy. 


collected  correctly,  the  first  person’s  paper  will 
be  on  the  top.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  removej 
it  and  hand  the  pile  back  to  the  next  persttii 
in  turn.  There  is  then  no  confusion. 

The  same  principle  of  organization  is  alsoi 
easily  applied  to  the  handling  of  other  class- 
room-management  details — ^the  periphery  skill 
of  the  teacher.  1 

For  example,  have  the  students  make  i 
list  of  things  to  be  done  in  managing  the  class¬ 
room,  such  as  taking  attendance,  reading  notices,' 
cleaning  blackboards,  adjusting  shades,  and  ven-j 
tilating  the  room.  Then  have  the  studenb 
discuss  ways  of  organizing  the  work,  distrib¬ 
uting  it  among  various  committees  with  n-j 
sponsibilities  clearly  defined.  Such  distribu¬ 
tion  of  labor  in  an  organized  manner  allows 
the  routine  details  of  classroom  management  |  ^ 
to  be  disposed  of  quickly,  so  that  the:teachci  ^ 
can  begin  teaching  the  minute  she  steps  iotoj  ^ 
the  room  and  have  a  full  period  for  carrying!  ^ 
out  her  chief  responsibility.  I 


Peaks  Movuitalna 
9 


6. 


7. 

8. 
9. 


Mt.  Everest,  the  highest  peak  in  the  world,  b 
located  in  this  great  range. 

A  range  extending  into  Oregon,  Washingtoo,' 
and  British  Columbia. 

In  Bulgaria. 

In  Morocco  and  Algeria. 

Noted  for  platinum  in  eastern  Russia. 
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(Answers  on  page  218). 
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VioCATiONAL  GUIDANCE  is  the  proccss  of  assist  j 


ing  the  individual  to  choose  an  occupatioa  ^ 
prepare  for  it,  enter  upon  it,  and  progress  in  it-i 


National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  19P  \ 
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Teachers  are  more  than  willing  to  use 
audio-visual  aids,  but  some  hesitate  to  do 
so  because  of  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
techniques  involved  and  their  relationship  to 
the  specific  subjects  they  teach.  In  this  month’s 
article  and  in  succeeding  articles,  suggestions 
will  be  made  that  should  help  the  business 
teacher  bridge  this  gap. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
how  to  use  the  school  journey.  Some  of  it 
specifically  relates  to  business  education,  but 
most  of  it  is  of  a  general  nature  and  needs  in¬ 
terpretation  and  application  to  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  School  Journey 

'The  school  journey  (also  called  "excursion” 
and  "field  trip”)  is,  according  to  Dent,  "A 
^  school  exercise  designed  to  provide  sensory 
experience  relative  to  such  phenomena  as  can¬ 
not  be  brought  into  the  classroom.”^ 

As  the  term  implies,  it  is  a  trip  in  order  that 
the  students  may  make  firsthand  contacts  of 
I  community  and  other  resources  that  will  enable 
*  the  students  to  increase  their  understanding  of 
the  place  visited  and  their  ability  to  deal  with 
the  problems  associated  with  it. 

I  In  Europe  the  school  journey  has  become  a 
I  teaching  device  of  great  importance.  Atyeo 
j'  writes: 

In  European  countries  the  school  excursion  is  the 
^  center  around  which  the  curriculum  is  organized. 
Excursions,  often  long  extended  ones,  are  planned 
months  in  advance,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
idiool  work  is  in  preparation  for  the  excursion. 
The  experiences  of  the  excursion  provide  material 
for  much  subsequent  study.* 

*  Ellsworth  C.  Dent,  Audio-Visual  Handbook,  p.  26. 
Henry  C.  Atyeo,  "The  Excursion  as  a  Teaching 
-  Technique.”  Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  XI  (May, 
7,,  1W9),  pp.  737-739. 


In  some  business  courses,  notably  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Business  and  Commercial  Geography,  the 
teacher  would  do  well  to  make  the  school 
journey  a  more  vital  part  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure — although  probably  not  to  the  extent 
suggested  by  Atyeo. 

Criteria  for  Initiating  and  Conducting 
a  School  Journey 

A  survey  should  be  made  of  possible  places 
to  visit,  and  the  need  for  visiting  them  should 
be  determined.  The  first  trips  should  be  short 
and  easily  conducted. 

A  discussion  should  be  held  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  regarding  objectives  of  the  journey,  the 
route,  time,  place,  needed  materials,  what  to 
look  for,  questions  that  might  arise,  and  special 
reports  to  be  given. 

Arrangements  for  the  trip  should  include 
obtaining  permission  of  school  authorities, 
parents,  and  the  owners  of  the  property  to  be 
visited. 

Adequate  supervision  should  be  provided. 
The  pupils  and  the  teacher  should  be  alert 
at  all  times  during  the  journey  to  note  every¬ 
thing  of  importance. 

A  follow-up  should  be  made  at  the  next 
class  meeting.  Reports  by  students  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  are  among  the  better  meth¬ 
ods  used.  The  tie-up  with  the  lesson  should 
be  stressed  and  important  facts  pointed  out. 

An  evaluation  or  appraisal  of  the  trip  should 
be  made  by  the  teacher  and  filed  away  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference. 

Suggested  Business  Education  Journeys 

Bookkeeping.  Students  might  visit  offices  of 
large  wholesale  houses,  banks,  government  of¬ 
fices,  transportation  companies,  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  or  any  other  business  establishments 
that  use  bookkeeping  machines  and  billing  and 
posting  machines.  The  offices  of  certified  pub¬ 
lic  accountants,  if  available,  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting  places  to  visit. 

Business  Arithmetic.  Students  might  profit¬ 
ably  go  through  retail  establishments  where  they 
can  observe  the  complexity  and  profusion  of 
arithmetic  processes  in  use. 

Business  Law.  A  visit  to  a  courthouse  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  of  a  civil  case  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  A  short  case  should  be  selected  so 
that  students  can  observe  as  much  of  the  total 
court  procedure  as  possible.  Large  law  offices, 
county  recorder  offices,  the  county  law  library. 
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and  the  legal  department  of  large  organiza¬ 
tions  will  all  provide  excellent  material  for 
observation. 

Consumer  Economics.  A  visit  to  a  retail 
store  will  enable  students  to  observe  how  cus¬ 
tomers  are  handled,  services  offered,  sales 
appeal  made,  and  traffic  routed  to  encourage 
spending.  Any  institution  concerned  with  con¬ 
sumer  credit — banks,  credit  agencies,  credit 
unions — ^will  impress  on  students  the  value  and 
need  for  good  credit.  Stores  offering  install¬ 
ment  credit,  lay-away  plans,  out-of-town  shop¬ 
ping  service,  and  exchange  service  should  be 
investigated  to  see  how  these  different  services 
operate. 

Insurance  companies  and  savings  banks 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Government  offices 
of  all  kinds  are  excellent  places  to  include. 
A  journey  to  city  markets  will  call  attention 
to  how  a  city  is  fed  and  clothed. 

Introduction  to  Business.  Learning  how 
communication,  transportation,  financial,  and 
governmental  agencies  function  will  be  a  big 
job.  Being  exploratory  in  nature,  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Business  course  permits  the  study 
of  almost  all  phases  of  work  in  a  business.  The 
services  offered  by  the  business  to  the  public, 
particularly,  need  to  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
Life  insurance  companies,  public  utilities,  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  credit  agencies,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  filing  departments,  are 
all  suggested.  Railroad,  bus,  ship,  airplane 
and  other  transportation  depots,  docks,  termin¬ 
als  should  not  be  overlooked.  Most  teachers 
usually  include  telephone  and  telegraph  com¬ 
panies,  radio  stations,  and  post  offices  on  their 
school-journey  list. 

Retailing.  Any  retail  business  can  provide 
topics  for  endless  discussion  and  work.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  techniques,  organization,  and 
personnel  of  single  proprietorship  with  those 
of  chain  organizations  can  more  easily  be  ac¬ 
complished  after  visiting  several  of  each  type. 
Few  students  in  high  school  know  how  goods 
are  purchased,  received,  stored,  shipped, 
wrapped,  sold,  stocked,  and  how  records  are 
kept. 

Shorthand.  Any  up-to-date  office  might  be 
visited  to  observe  the  duties  and  routines  of  the 
stenographic  staff,  the  equipment  they  use,  and 
the  personnel  problems  involved.  If  court 
reporters  or  other  expert  shorthand  writers  are 
available,  the  class  will  benefit  from  seeing  them 
in  action.  Usually,  any  legislative  assembly, 


court  room,  public  stenographer’s  office,  or  larg« 
business  office  will  provide  the  opportunities, 
Typewriting.  Typewriting  students  may  often 
be  included  in  visits  to  business  offices.  In 
addition,  a  student  will  be  more  careful  of* 
his  machine  after  he  sees  a  typewriter  repair ' 
shop  or  typewriter  manufacturing  company  in 
operation.  Advanced  typing  students  should 
investigate  the  teletypewriter,  which  they  will 
find  in  most  telegraph  offices  and  in  many  I 
business  houses.  Offices  in  which  high  typing  I 
production  is  demanded  are  worth  visiting  to| 
learn  what  the  standards  are  and  how  they  are 
met.  I 

Office  Practice.  Because  in  the  office-practice 
class,  students  should  learn  what  goes  on  in  a 
modern  office,  they  should  visit  office-appliance 
companies  of  all  kinds,  the  telephone  company,  i 
and  offices  which  have  large  filing  departments.  | 
The  places  mentioned  for  typing  and  shorthand 
students  should  be  included. 
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Film 

Selling  America.  2  reels,  sound,  black  and  white. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Sale 

price:  $66;  rental:  $2. 

This  film  portrays  the  philosophy  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  it  applies  to  selling.  Distributive-edu¬ 
cation,  retailing,  and  salesmanship  teachers  will  hnd 
it  helpful  in  introducing  the  lessons  on  salesman¬ 
ship.  A  series  of  five  sound-slide  films  can  also 
be  purchased  that  will  broaden  the  student’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  main  topics  presented  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture. 

While  not  so  labeled,  No.  8  of  Volume  V 
(1944)  of  Business  Screen  might  well  be 
ailed  a  school  issue.  A  number  of  articles 
are  devoted  to  prospective  use  of  audio-visual 
aids  in  the  classroom.  These  articles  include 
such  subjects  as  the  classroom  projector  of  the 
future,  trends  in  classroom  films,  postwar 
equipment,  the  use  of  teaching  aids  in  the 
G.I.’s  education,  and  the  fitting  of  visual 
materials  to  classroom  needs.  Don't  miss  the 
article  on  page  24,  entitled,  "Army  Use  of 
Training  Aids.” 

Warnings 

Several  conversations  in  the  past  month  have 
brought  increasingly  to  my  notice  two  problems 
that  will  face  teachers  in  the  near  future.  One 
is  overpublicity  being  given  by  wire  recordings, 
and  the  other,  certain  ill-advised  group  rental 
plans. 

If  you  have  been  led  to  believe  that  wire 
recording  will  soon  replace  the  old-time  phono¬ 
graph  record,  remember  this:  Any  new  product 
has  plenty  of  "bugs”  that  must  be  overcome 
before  a  worthy  competitor  of  existing  products 
can  be  marketed.  When  in  New  York  recently, 
I  was  told  by  an  official  of  a  large  recording 
company  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  a 
popular,  usable  recorder  and  product  would  be 
marketed. 

A  series  of  audio-visual  rental  units  are  be¬ 
ing  advertised  to  provide  schools  with  aids 
on  an  extremely  low  rental  basis.  The  joker 
in  some  of  these  units  is  that  too  often  the  aids 
provided  are  not  first-class  educationally,  and 
the  school  is  limited  to  a  few  units  that  are 
in  great  demand  by  many  schools  so  that  often 


when  an  aid  is  needed  it  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  deciding  where  to  rent  aids,  the  school 
authorities  should  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  aids  from  which  selection  can  be 
made,  their  availability  at  all  times,  the  ad¬ 
ditions  that  will  be  supplied  as  new  aids  come 
on  the  market,  how  many  grades  can  use  the 
aids,  and  the  cost  factor. 

- 4- - 

Special  Days  in  December 
for  School  War  Bond  Programs 

4  Schools-at-War  Day  in  Sixth  War  Loan 
7  Pearl  Harbor  Day 

11  Declaration  of  War  on  United  States  by 
Germany  and  Italy,  1941 

15  Bill  of  Rights  Day  (enforced,  1791) 

16  Boston  Tea  Party,  1773 

21  Landing  of  Pilgrims,  1620 

25  Christmas  Day 

28  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Birthday,  1856 


Oh,  but  thaPi  different!  GIL  KAHN 


Embarrassing,  isn’t  it — to  have  sufficient  trouble 
with  a  typewriter  to  report  it  out  of  order 


BUT 

to  have  it  function  perfectly  when  the  repair  man 
comes  to  fix  it  ...  ! 
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RESULTS  OF  THE 


The  letter-writing  contest  problem  published 
in  the  September  issue  of  this  maga2ine  was 
of  real  interest  to  students,  judging  from  the 
number  of  entries  and  the  high  quality  of  the 
letters.  A  larger  percentage  of  students  than 
usual  qualified  for  certificates  of  achievement  in 
business  letter  writing.  The  letter  than  won 
first  place  is  printed  on  the  next  page. 

This  was  the  problem,  presented  by  Miss 
Fidelia  A.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Joliet  (Illinois) 
Township  High  School: 

Miss  Sarah  Trew,  a  high  school  teacher, 
asked  Frank  Carpenter,  a  student,  to  choose  a 
good  used  car  for  her.  His  commission  from 
her  was  to  be  $20.  He  found  an  excellent 
car,  but,  still  undecided,  visited  the  Mason  Used 
Car  Lot  and  found  another  one,  every  bit  as 
good  and  at  the  same  price.  Mr.  Mason  said, 
"Let  me  help  you  choose.  Buy  this  car  and  I’ll 


give  you  a  rebate  of  $25  for  yourself;  I’ll 
also  give  you  my  personal  guarantee  that  the  car 
will  prove  satisfactory.” 

Miss  Trew  paid  him  $20,  and  Mr.  Mason 
paid  him  $25.  Frank  thus  collected  a  total 
of  $45  from  the  two  commissions.  Frank 
made  no  secret  of  his  good  luck,  and  a  friend 
of  his  bought  the  other  car. 

Miss  Trew  was  well  pleased  with  her  car. 

But  in  August,  Frank  was  taken  aback  by 
the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Trew,  shown 
on  this  page. 

Frank  would  do  anything  to  square  himself, 
but  he  could  not  answer  the  letter — he  simply 
could  not  see  that  he  had  done  anything  wrong. 
Much  time  has  elapsed,  therefore,  and  the  let¬ 
ter  is  still  unanswered.  Miss  Trew  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  school  this  fall. 

Today,  light  has  dawned.  In  business-law 
class,  the  instructor,  Mr.  Weston,  has 
just  said,  "The  agent  is  the  principal’s 
other  self.  He  must  act  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  principal.  He  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  pay  from  both  parties  to  a  transac¬ 
tion.” 

At  last  Frank  knows  wherein  he 
erred.  'The  problem  is  to  write  his  letter 
in  answer  to  Miss  Trew’s. 

Condensed  Comments 

Some  students  experienced  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  of  the  facts  stated  in 
the  problem  would  be  known  to  Miss 
Trew,  whose  letter  they  were  answering. 
Most  of  the  letters  that  failed  to  qualify 
were  inadequate  because  their  writers  did 
not  study  the  situation  thoroughly  enough. 

Most  students  decided  to  return  to 
Miss  Trew  the  $25  collected  from  Mr. 
Mason,  but  some  did  not  seem  to  be  quite 
sure  why  they  were  doing  so. 

Brief  comments  on  the  entries  in  this 
contest  have  been  prepared  in  duplicated 
form  and  sent  to  all  teachers  who  stu¬ 
dents  participated.  Some  copies  are  still 
available;  please  send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  with  your  request. 


The  Letter  to  Be  Answered 

Prize  Grove,  Your  State 
August  21,  1944 

Dear  Franklin: 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  a  rather  well- 
substantiated  nunor  that  has  come  to  me,  to 
the  effect  that  when  you  purchased  my  car 
you  were  influenced  in  your  decision  by  one 
of  the  dealers,  who  paid  you  $25  to  take  the 
car  that  he  was  offering  for  sale.  I  have  also 
been  given  to  understand  that,  as  soon  as  you 
had  selected  my  car,  you  told  one  of  your 
friends  of  the  “splendid  buy"  at  the  other 
dealer’s,  a  tip  that  your  friend  immediately 
used  to  good  advantage. 

I  am  disappointed  to  think  that  perhaps  you 
took  advantage  of  me  by  making  a  profit  for 
yourself  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  money  you  received 
from  the  dealer  influenced  your  judgment  to 
the  extent  that  you  chose  the  less  desirable 
car  for  me. 

Please  write  me  at  once.  I  trust  that  you  can 
assure  me  that  the  rumors  are  without  founda¬ 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  Trew 


The  Problem 
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The  Letter  That  Won  First  Place 
Written  by  Helen  McAllister,  Immaculate  Conception 
Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Miss  Trew: 

There  is  no  reason  for  my  not  answering  your  letter 
more  promptly  except  that  I  didn’t  know  how  to  explain 
to  you  all  that  has  happened. 

As  you  know,  I  am  now  studying  business  law.  Oh,  how 
I  wish  I  had  had  that  course  before  I  bought  that  car  for 
you!  You  see,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  governing 
the  relationship  between  principal  and  agent  until  our  in¬ 
structor,  Mr.  John  Weston,  explained  it  fully. 

Honestly,  Miss  Trew,  I  didn’t  know  that  I  was  doing 
wrong.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  I  was  undecided  as  to 
which  car  I  should  pick.  They  were  both  “super”  in  my 
opinion.  It  was  Mr.  Mason,  the  salesman,  who  helped  me 
make  the  decision  by  offering  me  the  $25  commission.  Since 
the  cars  were  in  equally  good  condition,  I  thought  I  might 
as  v/ell  take  the  $25.  But  before  doing  so,  I  compared  the 
two  cars  again  in  my  own  mind.  It  was  like  choosing  be¬ 
tween  a  steak  dinner  and  a  fried  chicken  dinner.  Since  I 
still  liked  one  as  well  as  the  other,  I  thought  I  would  take 
the  one  “with  the  most  gravy.”  You  seemed  to  like  the 
automobile  I  purchased,  so  I  was  satisfied. 

I  thought  it  was  a  good  deal,  too,  and  I  was  quite  proud 
and  made  sure  that  all  my  buddies  heard  about  it.  I  knew, 
too,  that  Bill  Johnson  was  planning  to  buy  a  new  car,  and 
so  I  made  it  a  point  to  speak  to  him  about  the  other  car. 

He  looked  it  over  and  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  buy.  May 
we  drive  over  next  Sunday  so  that  you  may  have  a  look 
at  his  machine  and  compare  it  with  your  own?  I 

I’m  glad  you  wrote  me.  Miss  Trew.  If  I  had  been  in  your  1 
place,  I  would  have  written  too.  That  act  was  rather  low  of 
me — I  know  now.  As  soon  as  I  understood  about  business  i 
transactions,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  immediately. 
Miss  Trew,  all  I  am  hoping  now  is  that  you  will  believe  my 
story,  for  I  value  your  friendship  too  much  to  regard  your  j 
i  opinion  lightly.  My  check  for  $25  is  enclosed  for  you,  its 
1  rightful  owner.  ! 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  Meanwhile,  by  a  sort  i 
of  mental  telepathy  I’m  hoping  to  recall  to  you  a  line  that 
you  once  made  me  memorize:  “To  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine.” 

Respectfulljrvyours, 

I  Franklin  Carpenter.  1 

I _ _ _ _  _ ] 


Contest 
Winners 

Teacher’s  name  is 
shown  in  italics 

13 — First  Prize 
Helen  McAllister, 

Immaculate  Conception 
Academy,  Washington, 

D.  C.  Sister  Margaret 
Mary. 

|2 — Second  Prize 
Beverley  DeWolf, 

Notre  Dame  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  Montreal, 

Canada.  Madeline  Mac¬ 
donald. 

Superior  Merit 
Awards — 

50  CENTS  IN  War 
Stamps 

Names  are  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  order 

Mary  Ellen  Belt,  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception 
Academy,  Washington, 

D.  C.  Sister  Margaret 
Mary. 

Irene  Busen,  Owens- 
ville  (Missouri)  High 
School.  Violet  Schae- 
perkoetter. 

Margaret  Carter, 

Walton  High  School, 

DeFuniak  Springs, 

Florida.  Margaret  D. 

Gaston. 

Mary  Ferster,  St.  Al- 
phonsus  Commercial 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Cassilda. 

Mary  Lou  Hollan, 

Baldwin’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Yoakum,  Texas. 

Martha  Baldwin  Ham¬ 
den. 

Sophia  Karabatsos, 

Fairbury  (Nebraska) 

High  School.  Hazel 
1  Powell. 

I  Nell  McCool,  Amar« 
rillo  (Texas)  Senior 
j  High  School.  Frances 
I  L  Wheeler. 

Helen  Morrison, 

Notre  Dame  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec.  Sister  St.  Mary  of  Sion. 

Mary  K.  Prouty,  Joliet  (Illinois)  Township  High 
School.  Fidelia  Van  Antwerp. 

'  Shirley  Spenle,  Palatine  (Illinois)  Township 
High,  School.  Olga  Rathmann. 
j  Eunice  Talsm«,  Senior  High  School,  Newton, 
I  Iowa.  George  E.  Dunn. 


Later  this  winter  or  in  one  of  the  early  spring 
issues  of  this  magazine,  we  expect  to  publish 
another  interesting  problem  in  letter  writing  for 
your  students.  If  you  have  any  ideas  that  could 
be  incorporated  into  a  contest,  please  let  us 
have  them. — Editor 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  Training 
In  Business  Occupations 


USINESS  training  in  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  program  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  has  been  put  into  effect 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  No.  16, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,^  is  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  law  to  be  vocational  in  character. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  Public  Law  No.  346, 
Seventy-Eighth  Congress,  popularly  known  as 
the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  The  purpose  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  to  restore 
the  employability  of  veterans  who  have  voca¬ 
tional  handicaps  as  a  result  of  disabilities  in¬ 
curred  in,  or  aggravated  by,  service  in  World 
War  II.  Public  Law  No.  346,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  such  purpose.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  education  or  training  without  specific 
regard  to  its  occupational  significance.  The 
present  discussion  is  concerned  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  in  business  occupations. 
However,  insofar  as  business  training  elected 
under  Public  Law  No.  346  is  vocational  in 
character,  the  principles  observed  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  are  generally  applicable. 

*The  provisions  of  this  law  were  discussed  in  the 
May  Business  Education  World,  page  483. 


i 


This  is  the  fifth  article  published  by  the  B.E.W,  | 
on  vocational  rehabilitation — a  subject  of  unmedi-  i 
ate  interest  to  business  educators.  Other  articles  in  | 
this  series  written  by  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  ’ 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Dr.  Harry  D.  Kitson,  and 
Brigadier  General  Frank  T.  Hines,  appeared  in  ’ 
November  and  December,  1943,  and  January  and 
May,  1944. 

i 

The  occupational  objective  is  fundamental 
in  any  vocational  training  program.  Employ- 
ability  cannot  be  achieved,  either  initially  or  ? 
through  rehabilitation,  unless  the  occupation  for  I 
which  one  is  to  be  trained  is  specifically  under¬ 
stood  by  both  the  person  undergoing  training  i 
and  the  faculty,  including  instructors  and  su¬ 
pervisors.  This  basic  principle  requires  that 
cognizance  be  taken  of  the  demands  of  the  . 
job  and  that  the  course  of  training  include  [ 
adequate  instruction  in  all  the  operations,  skills,  | 
and  knowledges  necessary  for  successful  per-  ' 
formance  on  the  job.  . 

The  occupational  objectives  selected  for  the  I 
training  of  disabled  veterans  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  are  listed  in  the  Die-  j 
tionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  which  was  pre  . 
pared  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  United  ' 
States  Employment  Service  and  was  published 
in  June,  1939.*  Supplements  to  this  diction¬ 
ary  are  released  from  time  to  time.  | 

Part  I  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupationd 
Titles  contains  an  alphabetical  listing  of  17,- 1 
452  separate  jobs  with  their  definitions.  These  f 
jobs  are  also  known  by  12,292  alternate  titles, 
making  a  total  of  29,744  titles  defined.  An 
examination  of  this  dictionary  quickly  reveals 
the  large  variety  of  business  occupations  which ! 
are  pursued  by  millions  of  persons  and  foi 
which  disabled  veterans  may  be  trained.  The 
occupational  groups  in  which  business  occupa¬ 
tions  are  listed  and  defined  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Professional.  Examples  of  business  occupations  i 
in  this  group  are  those  of  public  accountant,  cost  . 


’  Available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  2), , 
D.  C.  Part  I,  $2.00;  Part  II,  $1.00.  I 
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Business  Training  Subdivision,  Voca- 
Rehabilitation  and  Educational  Service, 
Veterans  Administration 


accountant,  tax  accountant, 
auditor,  controller,  sales  en¬ 
gineer,  statistician,  budget  en¬ 
gineer,  and  personnel  man¬ 
ager. 

2.  Semiprojessional.  Such 
occupations  as  display  man¬ 
ager,  display  artist,  com¬ 
mercial  artist,  advertising  de¬ 
signer,  and  advertising  layout 
man  are  examples  of  business 
occupations  included  in  the 
semiprofessional  groups. 

3,  Managerial.  Business  oc¬ 
cupations  in  this  group  in¬ 
clude  those  of  advertising 
director,  credit  manager,  sales 


International  News  Photos 


Above:  These  discharged  sol¬ 
diers  are  studying  mechani¬ 
cal  drawing  at  Rhoads  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Left:  An  instructor  in  the 
Occupational  Therapy  De¬ 
partment  at  Rhoads  Ho^i- 
tal  is  showing  two  corporals 
how  to  operate  a  small  press. 


manager,  promotion  manager, 

retail-store  manager,  financial-institution  manager, 
and  hotel  'manager. 

4.  Clerical.  Examples  of  business  occupations  in 
the  clerical  group  are  those  of  bookkeeper,  account¬ 
ing  clerk,  entry  clerk,  secretary,  stenographer,  typist, 
court  reporter,  statistical  clerk,  bookkeeping-machine 
operator,  and  calculating-machine  operator. 

5.  Sales.  Representative  of  business  occupations  in 
this  group  are  those  of  insurance  salesman,  real- 
estate  salesman,  securities  salesman,  market  broker 
and  operator,  sales  clerk,  underwriter,  demonstrator, 
and  auctioneer. 

The  disabled  veteran  who  applies  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  under  Public  Law  No.  16 
and  is  found  to  have  a  pensionable  disability 
causing  a  vocational  handicap  is  assisted  by 
a  skilled  advisement  officer  in  the  selection  of 
a  suitable,  specific  occupational  objective.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  designation  of  the  occupational  ob¬ 
jective,  the  training  officer  selects  an  education¬ 
al  or  training  institution — which  may  be  a 
well-established  business  or  industry — ^that  is 


recognized  as  contributing  to  effective  job 
preparation.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  all 
the  subjects  studied  will  make  a  direct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  preparation  of  the  veteran  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  occupation  selected.  Subjects 
that  are  prescribed  by  an  educational  or  train¬ 
ing  institution  for  all  students  who  are  being 
prepared  for  employment  in  a  particular  occupa¬ 
tion  are  presumed  to  contribute  directly  to  the 
occupational  competency  of  veterans  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  employment  in  the  same  occupation. 
Elective  subjects,  either  free  or  restricted,  must 
be  reasonably  related  to  the  occupation,  al¬ 
though  this  requirement  is  not  interpreted  nar¬ 
rowly.  In  a  course  of  training  designed  to 
prepare  a  veteran  for  employment  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  occupation,  such  subjects  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  ordinarily  presumed  to  contribute  to 
the  employability  of  the  veteran:  economics, 
English,  law,  mathematics,  government,  so¬ 
ciology,  psychology,  and  geography. 


satisfactorily  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  vet¬ 
eran.  The  officer  then  enters  and  supervises 
the  veteran  in  a  course  of  training,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  which  is  fully  expected  to  prepare  the 
veteran  for  employment  in  his  chosen  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  course  of  training  pursued  must 
be  vocational  in  character,  all  the  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  training  program  need  not  be 
intrinsically  vocational  in  character.  The  value 
and  importance  of  a  sound  basic  education  are 


Both  institutional  training  and  training  on 
the  job  are  utilized  in  carrying  on  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  These  two  types  of  training 
re  used  independently;  in  some  cases  they  are 
used  jointly.  When  used  jointly,  one  type  of 
training  may  precede  the  other  or  both  types 
may  be  used  at  the  same  time. 

The  question  of  whether  institutional  train¬ 
ing,  training  on  the  job,  or  a  combination  of 
both  types,  should  be  used  in  the  vocational 
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rehabilitation  of  veterans  depends  upon  several 
factors.  Generally  speaking,  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  employed  depends  upon  the  kind  and 
amount  of  skills,  Imowledges,  and  occupational 
intelligence  required  of  the  veteran  for  suc¬ 
cessful  job  performance  in  his  chosen  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  upon  the  availability  of  training 
facilities. 

In  connection  with  business  occupations, 
training  on  the  job  may  be  used  effectively  in 
training  for  those  occupations  that  require  es¬ 
sentially  the  utilization  of  relatively  simple  skills 
and  involve  a  minimum  amount  of  background 
information  and  knowledge.  Examples  of  such 
business  occupations  are  those  of  addressing- 
machine  operator,  tube  operator,  mail  clerk, 
messenger,  delivery  clerk,  office  boy,  general 
clerk,  service-desk  clerk,  receiving  clerk,  and 
statistical  clerk. 

Necessity  of  Institutional  T raining 

Institutional  training  is  either  desirable  or 
necessary  in  training  for  business  occupation.' 
that  require  a  substantial  knowledge  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  structure,  operation,  and 
functions  of  business,  along  with,  or  exclusive 
of,  a  command  of  skills.  Examples  of  such 
business  occupations  for  which  institutional 
training  is  desirable  or  necessary  are  those  of 
statistician,  sales  engineer,  controller,  person¬ 
nel  manager,  public  accountant,  cost  accountant, 
auditor,  advertising  layout  man,  abstractor,  and 
commercial  designer. 

A  combination  of  institutional  training  and 
training  on  the  job  may  be  used  effectively  in 
instances  where  the  former  is  needed  for  basic 
training  in  the  knowledges  and  skills  required 
and  the  latter  is  desirable  for  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  those  knowledges  and  skills.  Some 
of  the  business  occupations  well  suited  to  a 
combination  of  institutional  training  and  train¬ 
ing  on  the  job  are  those  of  bookkeeper,  general 
office  clerk,  stenographer,  accounting  clerk,  in¬ 
surance  salesman,  real-estate  salesman,  buyer, 
auctioneer,  securities  salesman,  and  traffic- 
rate  clerk. 

The  Veterans  Administration  does  not  main¬ 
tain  instructional  staffs  or  operate  training  in¬ 
stitutions.  On  the  contrary,  training  facilities 
already  in  existence  are  utilized  in  carrying  on 
the  training  program.  These  facilities  consist 
of  public  and  private  educational  institutions, 
including  proprietary  schools  and  wcll-esteb- 
Ushed  businesses  and  industries.  Types  of  in¬ 


stitutions  that  arc  employed  in  the  training  ol 
veterans  in  business  occupations  include  high 
schools,  particularly  those  with  thirteenth-  and  ^ 
fourteenffi-year  programs,  vocational  business  ( 

schools,  business  institutes,  private  business  ' 

schools,  junior  colleges,  four-year  colleges  and 
universities. 

Educational  and  training  institutions  that  are  . 
utilized  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro-  [ 

gram  under  Public  Law  No.  16  are  approved  • 
by  representatives  of  the  Veterans  Administra-  , 
tion  in  contrast  to  the  authority  for  approv¬ 
ing  such  institutions  under  Public  Law  No. 

346,  which  rests  with  the  appropriate  accredit¬ 
ing  agency  in  each  state.  Institutions  are  ap-  i 
proved  for  training  disabled  veterans  under  the 
former  act,  following  an  investigation  that  | 

shows  that  the  curricula,  instructional  material, 
instructor  personnel,  administrative  regulations, 
equipment,  and  housing  are  adequate  in  kind, 
quality,  and  amount  to  provide  the  desired 
training.  I 

In  addition  to  following  the  policy  .of  utiliz-  ' 
ing  existing  educational  and  training  institu¬ 
tions,  the  Veterans  Administration  intends  that 
the  courses  and  services  used  by  all  students  in 
those  institutions  will  likewise  be  used  by  vet¬ 
erans.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  indicate  to  educational  and 
training  institutions  what  should  be  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  courses  they  offer.  Thus,  much  of  ^ 
the  responsibility  for  providing  effective  busi-  , 
ness  training  rests  upon  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves.  Close  co-operation  with  business  firms 
and  careful  study  of  current  demands  are  es¬ 
sential. 

Agreement  with  Business  Concerns 

The  policy  of  not  indicating  to  educational 
institutions  what  should  be  the  content  of  the 
courses  they  offer  is  not  altogether  operative 
in  the  case  of  training  on  the  juL»  ur.v^er  the  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  program.  When  arrange*  • 
ments  are  made  with  a  well-established  business 
concern  for  the  training  of  veterans  on  the 
job,  an  agreement  is  made  that  requires  that 
an  individual  training  program  be  drawn  up 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  training  establishment.  The  | 
preparation  of  this  training  program  involves  i 
job  analysis  and  the  organization  of  the  data 
thus  obtained  into  an  orderly  sequence  of  in¬ 
structional  units  so  that  the  veteran’s  training 
will  be  inclusive  and  thorough. 
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The  training  program  lists  the  main  subject 
headings  that  constitute  the  training  required 
for  preparation  in  the  chosen  occupation.  In 
addition,  the  program  lists  the  smaller  elements 
of  job  information,  job  operations,  skills,  or 
processes  in  which  training  is  to  be  given. 

Although  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  to  indicate  to  educational 
institutions  what  should  be  the  content  of  the 
courses  they  offer,  many  representatives  of  in¬ 
stitutions  and  organizations  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  consulting  with  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  about  courses  and  other  subjects 
relative  to  the  training  of  veterans. 

Some  prominent  organizations  that  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  field  of  business  have  appointed 
special  committees  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
and  planning  for  the  training  of  veterans  for 
employment  in  business  occupations.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  include  the  National  Federation  of 
Sales  Executives,  National  Office  Management 
Association,  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business,  American  Institute  of  Ac¬ 
countants,  and  the  American  Hotel  Association. 
Special  committees  for  studying  and  planning 
for  the  training  of  veterans  and  for  working  di¬ 


rectly  with  veterans  interested  in  or  pursuing 
training  have  also  been  appointed  by  many 
individual  educational  institutions.  Such  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  active  interest  and  co-operation 
of  educational  institutions  and  organizations  are 
gratifying  to  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  and  education 
of  veterans  of  World  War  II  is  a  momentous, 
large-scale  undertaking. 

Educational  institutions  and  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  that  train  veterans  have 
a  great  responsibility  and  a  correspondingly 
great  opportunity  to  make  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  effective  readjustment  of  veterans  to 
the  peacetime  social  and  economic  life  of  this 
nation  and  to  the  future  happiness  and  well¬ 
being  of.  each  veteran  who  participates  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Business  Training  Subdivision  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Serv¬ 
ice  appreciates  the  assistance  of  individuals,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  organizations  interested  in  the 
training  of  veterans  for  employment  in  business 
occupations  and  solicits  their  continued  co-opera¬ 
tion. 


Dr.  Dewey  Attacks  Segregation  of 
Liberal  and  Vocational  Courses 

yHE  SEPARATION  OF  liberal  arts  courses  from 
vocational  courses  is  "a  denial  of  democracy," 
Dr.  John  Dewey  said  in  an  address  before  the 
Conference  on  the  Scientific  Spirit  and  Demo- 
t  cratic  Faith,  held  in  New  York  last  August. 
Speaking  before  300  educators,  religious  and  sci¬ 
entific  leaders,  Dr.  Dewey  declared; 

At  the  very  time  when  an  important,  perhaps 
the  important,  problem  in  education  is  to  fill  educa¬ 
tion  having  an  occupational  distinction  with  a 
I  genuinely  liberal  content,  we  have,  believe  it  or  not, 
,i  a  movement  to  cut  vocational  training  off  from  any 
contact  with  what  is  liberating  by  relegating  it  to 
special  schools  devoted  to  inculcation  of  technical 
skills. 

Inspiring  vocational  education  with  a  liberal  spirit 
and  filling  it  with  a  liberal  content  is  not  a  utopian 
dream.  It  is  a  demonstrated  possibility  in  schools 
here  and  there  in  which  subjects  usually  labeled 
"practically  useful"  are  taught  charged  with  scien¬ 
tific  understanding  and  with  a  sense  of  the  universal 
I  social-moral  applications  they  potentially  possess. 

Dr.  Irwin  Edman,  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Columbia  University,  seconding  Dr.  Dewey’s 
remarks,  said: 


The  distinction,  that  some  suggest  ought  to  be 
tightly  drawn,  between  liberal  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  is  a  socially  and  extremely  dangerous  one, 
and  one  as  fatal  as  anything  could  be  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process. 

Unless  our  professional  and  technical  men  arc 
educated  to  see  the  human  bearings  of  what  they 
do  and  our  academic  and  literary  people  are  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  cultural  significance  of  the  activities 
of  the  world  in  which  they  as  well  as  everyone  else 
live,  we  shall  have  liberal  arts  that  liberate  no  one. 


Credits  for  Typing  and  Shorthand 

YHE  Liberal  Arts  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Louisville  recently  agreed  to  allow  two  credits 
each  for  beginning  and  advanced  typewriting  and 
three  credits  each  for  beginning  and  advanced 
shorthand.  A  larger  enrollment  in  these  courses 
is  now  expected  since  students  may  include  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  among  their  electives,  even 
though  their  major  may  be  from  one  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  group.  The  Department  of  Secretarial 
Science  is  headed  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Seibel. 

- ^ - 

More  people  should  learn  to  tell  their  dollars 
where  to  go  instead  of  asking  them  where  they 
went. — Roger  Babson 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions  Closing  Date:  January  10,  1945 

December  Bookkeeping  Contest 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

Here  is  the  fourth  problem  in  a  new  series  of  contests  designed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  all  bookkeeping  classes.  Solution  of  this  contest  problem  will 
require  not  more  than  one  or  two  class  periods,  and  will  provide  a  welcome 
change  from  textbook  routine.  The  problem  may  be  assigned  for  homework,  or 
for  extra  credit. 

An  impartial  board  of  examiners  in  New  York  City  will  grade  all  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  contest,  and  a  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be  sent 
to  each  student  who  submits  a  satisfactory  paper.  The  Business  Education 
World  will  distribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  below,  for  the  best  student  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  contest  problem.  All  information  necessary  for  participation  in  the 
contest  is  given  here. 


The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Rules 


1. 'Have  your  students  work  one  part  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  problenrs  which  follows  these  rules.  The 
BE.W.  hereby  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the 
problem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you 
wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.  The  problem  is 
so  short,  however,  that  it  can  be  dictated  or  written 
on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to  the 
Department  of  Awards,  the  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list  in  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted.  Place  "A”  after  each  name  to  be  awarded 
a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement,  "B”  for  a  Senior 
Certificate,  and  "C”  for  a  Superior  Certificate.  Certifi¬ 
cates  must  be  earned  in  order. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  certificate  desired. 
This  fee  covers  in  part  the  cost  of  examination, 
printing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an 
attractive  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to 
each  student  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable 
standard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show  their 
certificates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and  prospective 
employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider  the 
best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  papers  you 
send  in.  These  will  be  considered  for  the  award 


of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  free 
of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each  class.) 
Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be  submitted  for 
certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as  follows: 
$3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  submitted  in 
each  division;  $2  second  prize;  and  prizes  of  50 
cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps  for  other  outstanding 
papers.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these  data  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s  name  in  full, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teacher’s  name. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  property 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  Papers  not 
meeting  certification  standards  will  be  returned  with 
errors  indicated. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Milton 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  January  10, 
1945.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for  prizes  must 
be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  of  that  date. 
Papers  postmarked  later  than  that  date  will  be 
accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize  winners  will  be 
announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  and  prizes 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  judges 
have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 


NEXT  MONTH 

*Tiappy  Home  Appliance  Company”  is  the  subject  for  next  month’s  bookkeeping  contest 
problem.  Students  are  called  upon  to  journalize  (choice  of  simple  General  Journal  or  five 
books  of  original  entry),  post,  and  prepare  a  trial  balance.  The  January  contest  problem  will 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  'Three  different  Certificates  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded,  one 
for  each  part  of  the  problem  solved.  And  there  will  be  more  cash  prizes  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  for  the  students  who  submit  the  best  stdudonsl 
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HERE  IS  THE  DECEMBER  PROBLEM 

Carol’s  Christmas  Shop 


Rgad  the  following  introductory  paragraphs 
j  to  your  students. 

Every  year,  about  six  weeks  before  Christinas, 
Miss  Carol  Crocket  turns  the  two  large  front 
living  rooms  of  her  home  into  a  cheerful  gift 

I  shop.  Much  of  the  merchandise  Miss  Crocket 
has  for  sale  is  the  handiwork  of  her  friends 
and  neighbors,  which  she  purchases  from  them 
during  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
I  full  line  of  greeting  cards,  holiday  decorations, 
I  leather  goods,  and  toys  that  appeal  to  children 
from  the  tot  to  'teen  ages. 

Miss  Crocket  keeps  accurate  records  of  all 
transactions  connected  with  the  operation  of 
her  gift  shop  so  that  she  may  know  the  amount 
of  her  profit  or  loss  and  the  worth  of  her  little 
business.  Figure  1  below  lists  the  accounts  that 
summarize  the  records  of  Carol’s  Christmas 
Shop  through  December  31,  last  year. 

Dictate  the  information  shown  in  Figure  1, 
have  it  duplicated  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 


Total 

Total 

Account  Titles 

Debits 

Credits 

Purchases  | 

743.69 

%  35.01 

Selling  Expense 

38.92 

2.15 

Cash 

1.143.90 

547.62 

Merchandise  Inventory, 

December  31, 1942 

247.56 

.... 

Accounts  payable: 

Toddle  Toys,  Inc. 

4.68 

74.75 

Playtime  Togs 

Mfg.  Co. 

11.04 

59.43 

Finn  &  Sawyer 

.... 

17.75 

Store  Equipment 

Corporation 

6.40 

64.00 

Rent  Expense 

32.00 

.... 

Notes  Payable 

150.00 

Accounts  Receivable; 

Norma  Aylward 

4.62 

.75 

Mrs.  Charles  Bailey 

11.90 

3.30 

Oscar  A.  Barton 

16.47 

•  •  •  • 

Homer  Henderson 

3.92 

.65 

Samuel  Stone 

24.50 

2.25 

Helen  Wing 

9.82 

.... 

Sales 

38.68 

1,006.99 

Heat  and  Light 

36.55 

.  •  *  • 

Carol  Crocket,  Capital 

85.00 

585.00 

Equipment 

150.00 

1  Reserve  for  Depreciation 

of  Equipment 

60.00 

Figure  1 


Assignment  A — For  a  Junior  CertificaPe 
Prepare  a  Trial  Balance  of  differences  from 
the  information  shown  in  Figure  1.  Arrange 
accounts  in  the  correct  order,  according  to 
proper  classification:  Assets,  Liabilities,  Pro¬ 
prietorship,  Income,  Cost,  Expense.  Use  pen 
and  ink,  and  journal  paper  or  white  paper 
properly  ruled. 

Assignment  B — For  a  Senior  Certificate 
Do  Assignment  A.  On  the  back  of  the  paper 
you  used  for  Assignment  A,  prepare  a  Profit 
and  Loss  Statement  for  the  period  ended  De¬ 
cember  31,  1943.  The  merchandise  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  business  December  31,  1943, 
was  valued  at  $295.35.  Provide  for  10  per  cent 
depreciation  of  equipment.  Use  pen  and  ink. 

Assignment  C — For  a  Superior  Certificate 
Complete  Assignments  A  and  B.  Then  pre¬ 
pare  a  Balance  Sheet,  either  in  report  form  or 
account  form.  You  may  use  either  pen  and  ink 
or  the  typewriter  for  this. 

Prize  Winners  in  the  September 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash 
prizes  or  War  Savings  Stamps  for  their  papers 
submitted  in  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest 
for  September.  Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

First  Prize — $3 

Hilda  Dorothy  Jenkins,  Taylor  Allderdice  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Margaret  L. 
Winch. 

Second  Prize — 12 

Brigitte  Genereux,  St.  Ann’s  Aoademy,  Rawdon 
(Montcalm),  Quebec,  Canada.  Sister  M.  Rose 
union. 

Other  Outstanding  Papers — Fifty  Cents  in 
War  Savings  Stamps 

Arizona:  Carolyn  McClain,  High  School,  Supe¬ 
rior,  Fern  Ward.  California;  Mary  Ann  Gurovich, 
Moreland  Notre  Dame  High  School,  Watsonville,  Sis¬ 
ter  Miriam  Julie.  Florida:  Joyce  Carter,  High 
School,  Gainesville,  Mrs.  N.  Stevens.  Georgia:  Hazel 
Stansbury,  High  School,  Nashville,  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Whaley.  Illinois:  Margaret  Trogolo,  Consolidated 
High  School,  Auburn,  Charlotte  Riemer.  Indiana: 
Betty  Baker,  West  Side  School,  Union  Qty,  Harriet 
Waltz.  Iowa:  Marie  Knoekel,  St  Mary’s  Schoc^ 
Cascade,  Sister  Mary  Evelyn,  OSF.;  Phyllis  Zemaoek, 
High  School,  Mason  City,  Margaret  Brakel.  Kansas: 
Helen  Gallison,  High  ^ool,  Ellis,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Reid.  Louisiana;  Janice  Watson,  Spencer  Business 
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College,  Baton  Rouge,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Hudson.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Virginia  D’Innocenzo,  Sacred  Heart 
School,  Newton  Centre,  Sister  Daniela;  Lucille  Lan- 
dreville,  St.  Anthony  High  School,  New  Bedford, 
Sister  Mary  of  St.  Yvette  of  the  Angels,  C.S.C.;  Mil¬ 
dred  M.  Scannell,  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Spring- 
field,  Sister  Alfreda.  Maine:  Rose  Marie  Russell, 
Academy  of  St.  Joseph,  South  Berwick,  Sister  Mary 
Victoria.  Michigan:  Lawrence  J.  DeMario,  St.  Am¬ 
brose  High  School,  Ironwood,  Sister  M.  Gerald; 
Theresa  M.  Kurylo,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Allan  E.  Barron.  Nebraska:  Theresa  Tworek, 
St.  Bonaventure  High  School,  Columbus,  Sister  M. 
Macrina.  Nevada:  Colleen  C.  Smirch,  White  Pine 
High  School,  Ely,  Amy  Stambaugh.  New  York; 
Rosemary  Ague,  Finch  Junior  College,  New  York 
City,  Mary  B.  Rogers;  Margaret  Moran,  Grace  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York  City,  Sister  Mary  Lucilda.  North 
Carolina:  Bill  Moore,  Pfeiffer  Junior  College, 
Misenheimer,  Jeanette  C.  Hulbert.  Pennsylvania; 
Doris  Gamble,  Dr.  C.  W.  Rice  Senior  High  School, 
Northumberland,  L.  Irene  Frederick;  Anna  H.  Mil¬ 
ler,  East  Donegal  Township  High  School,  Maytown, 
/.  W.  Bingeman;  Dorothy  Sprenkel,  William  Penn 
Senior  High  School,  York,  Ursula  A.  Ernst.  Texas: 
Mary  Beeler,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Amarillo,  Sister 
M.  Emilia. 

Canada;  Yolande  Allard,  Blessed  Sacrament  Acad¬ 
emy,  East  Sherbrook,  Quebec,  Sister  Mary  Amelia; 
Gabrielle  Laporte,  Pensionnat  N.-D.  de  Lourdes,  East- 
view,  Ontario,  Sister  Flavie  de  Jesus,  F.D.L.S.;  Fran- 
coise  Meunier,  Convent  St.-Louis-de-Gonzague,  Mont¬ 
real,  Mother  Mary  Theresa  of  the  Crucifix;  Odette 
Prud’homme,  St.  Angela  Academy,  Montreal,  Sister 
Mary  Ernestine,  S.S.A. 

Newfoundland:  Frances  Prowse,  Presentation 
Convent,  St.  John's,  Sister  M.  Anita. 

Don’t  Coddle  Them! 

Examin.ition  of  the  solutions  to  the  first  two 
bookkeeping  problems  discloses  an  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to  spoil  pu¬ 
pils  as  effectively  as  their  parents  have  done, 

Teachers  should  instruct  their  pupils  to  provide 
the  form  required,  to  rule  it  properly,  and  to 
include  the  necessary  figures.  Teachers  are  defeat¬ 
ing  the  aim  of  the  project  when  they  provide 
duplicated  copies  of  the  problems  that  require 
the  pupil  to  fill  in  the  blank  portions  only. 

Even  though  we  are  in  the  machine  age,  a 
preponderance  of  bookkeeping  work  is  done  by 
the  manual  method,  which  requires  legible  hand¬ 
writing  and  clear,  precise  figures.  For  this 
reason,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  use  pen 
and  ink  on  all  bookkeeping  work.  And  every 
bookkeeper  finds  it  necessary  to  rule  special  forms 
from  time  to  time.  Pupils  should,  therefore,  be 
required  to  learn  how  to  rule  special  forms, 
neatly  and  correctly.  In  these  days  of  paper 
shortage,  you  will  also  very  likely  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  your  pupils/mle  all  their  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  work  sheets.  The  practice  will  be  beneficial. 


How  to  Participate  in  the 
Transcription  Test  Service  (Page  207 j 

1.  Names  and  addresses  are  to  be  dictated  before 
the  letters  themselves  are  dictated  and  need  not  be 
read  at  any  set  speed.  To  eliminate  error  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  unusual  names,  the  names  and  addresses 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Dictate  at  the  indicated  speed  the  letters 
designated  for  the  grade  of  certificate  your  students 
wish  to  earn  (80  for  the  Junior;  100  for  the  Senior; 
120  for  the  Superior). 

3.  No  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  help  from 
any  source  is  permitted  before  timing  of  transcript 
starts. 

4.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  test  is  24  minutes;  for  the  Senior 
test,  27  minutes;  for  the  Superior  test,  20  minutes. 

5.  The  above  time  limit  includes  all  proof¬ 
reading  and  correction  of  errors  and  the  use  of 
the  dictionary,  which  is  permitted  during  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

6.  Each  transcript  must  contain  the  student's 
name,  complete  school  address,  and  teacher's  name. 
The  length  of  time  required  to  transcribe  all  letters 
should  appear  on  the  first  letter  only. 

7.  No  carbons  or  envelopes  are  required.  TTie 
shorthand  notes  are  not  to  be  sent. 

8.  An  entry  form  consisting  of  a  typewritten  list 
of  participants,  indicating  both  the  dictation  and 
transcription  speeds,  should  be  submitted  with  the 
transcripts. 

9.  To  arrive  at  the  transcription  speed,  divide 
the  number  of  minutes  required  for  the  transcription 
into  the  total  word  count  of  the  dictated  material. 
For  example:  a  Junior  test  of  240  words  transcribed 
in  10  minutes  gives  a  transcription  speed  of  24 
words  a  minute. 

10.  The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil's  tran¬ 
scripts  for  each  one  of  the  three  certificates  is  10 
cents.  Remittance  in  full  must  accompany  each 
shipment  of  transcripts.  Ask  us  about  the  easy  way 
to  send  remittances  through  the  use  of  B.E.W. 
stamps. 

11.  Transcripts  are  judged  solely  on  a  mailable- 
letter  basis.  Errors  that  make  letters  unmailablc 
include:  misspelling,  untidy  erasure,  uncorrected  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  serious  deviation  in  wording,  and 
poor  placement. 

12.  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded 
each  student  whose  transcripts  meet  an  acceptable 
standard.  Transcripts  not  considered  eligible  for 
certification  will  be  marked  and  returned. 

Send  all  transcripts  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to:  The 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  New  York. 

- ^ - 

To  the  Bookkeeping  Editor: 

I  Really  See  a  great  interest  in  these  contests. 
The  practical  problems  the  students  will  work  is 
a  great  incentive  and  also  an  aid  in  their  future 
careers. — Mrs.  W.  K.  Hudson,  Spencer  Business 
College,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
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The  December  Transcription  Tests 

(See  page  206  for  detailed  instructions) 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 

Transcription  Test  Transcription  Test 

For  the  Junior  Certificate  For  the  Senior  Certificate 


Instructions:  Dictate  the  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out  unusual 
names  in  the  addresses.  The  letters  are  counted 
in  13 -second  dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1 :  Mr.  George  Cook,  20  Broad- 
Park,  Clinton,  Ohio.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr.  Paul 
Frank,  19  Elm  Street,  Akron  3,  Ohio. 

'  (Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Madam:  The  enclosed 
circular  will  bring  to  your  attention  the  won¬ 
derful  values  in  furs  we  are  offering  /  during 
our  annual  Christmas  sale.  To  those  who  have 
faithfully  patronized  us  in  the  past  and  who 
have  made  /  possible  the  steady  growth  of 
our  business,  we  are  giving  the  first  chance  to 
obtain  fur  garments  at  /  unusually  low  prices. 
The  savings  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it 
is  understood  that,  owing  to  an  (1)  early 
purchase  of  skins  at  very  low  cost,  our  stock 
has  been  moderately  priced  all  season. 

These  furs  may  be  /  purchased  now  and 
kept  in  storage  free  of  charge,  subject  to  de¬ 
livery  during  the  holidays.  Very  truly  yours,  / 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Sir:  Every  once  in  a 
while  we  like  to  stop  long  enough  to  let  our 
good  friends  know  that  we  really  /  appreciate 
their  business. 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  serve  you,  and  we 
hope  the  service  you  are  getting  here  is  (2) 
entirely  satisfactory.  If  it  isn’t,  we  want  you 
to  tell  us.  We  want  it  to  be  satisfactory, 
for  /  you  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the 
growth  and  success  of  our  business. 

You  ‘may  have  some  suggestions  for  /  im¬ 
provements  in. our  service.  If  you  have,  we 
'shall  be  happy  to  have  you  tell  us  about  them. 
Yours  very  truly,  /  (240  standard  words  in¬ 
cluding  addresses) 


Instructions:  Dictate  the  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  'Spell  out  unusual 
names  in  the  addresses.  These  letters  are  count¬ 
ed  in  13 -second  dictation  units  of  23  words 
each. 

Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  George  Cook,  20  Broad¬ 
way,  Akron  1,  Ohio.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr.  John 
Black,  50  Ivy  Lane,  Athens,  Ohio.  Letter  No.  3: 
Mr.  James  Carter,  2  Murphy  Street,  Hudson, 
Ohio. 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Sir:  Gifts  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  our  store  are  always  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  We  are  therefore  prompted  to  write 
you  and  other  busy  men  /  who  are  consider¬ 
ing  suitable  Christmas  gifts  for  their  friends 
and  business  associates. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  arrange  an  appoint¬ 
ment  /  with  you.  We  can  send  an  experienced 
representative  to  your  office  to  discuss  your  gift 
problems  with  you  and  offer  his  sugges¬ 
tions.  /If  you  wish,  you  can  be  relieved  of  the 
burdensome  details  of  choosing  the  articles. 

A  great  many  of  our  patrons  overcome 
the  (1)  problem  of  Christmas  presents,  con¬ 
veniently  and  very  appropriately,  by  sending 
merchandise  bonds  which  may  be  drawn  for 
any  specified  /  sum.  These  certificates  may  be 
redeemed  at  any  time,  in  any  of  our  stores. 

We  hope  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  care 
of  your  /  holiday  requirements.  Yours  very 
truly. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Sir:  We  are  glad  to  have 
your  inquiry  of  December  1  and  take  pleasure 
in  sending  the  /  enclosed  illustrations  of  some 
of  our  shoes. 

The  illustrations,  while  by  no  means  a  com¬ 
plete  catalogue,  show  new  and  representative 
styles,  and  (2)  each  one  offers  the  outstand- 
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ing  features  for  which  our  shoes  are  famous. 

You  may  select  shoes  from  these  illustrations 
with  full  assurance  of  /  perfect  fit  and  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Yours  very  truly, 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Sir:  Please  read  the  en¬ 
closed  advertisement,  which  is  being  sent  you 
in  advance  of  /  publication.  It  speaks  for 
itself  in  describing  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
exciting  clothing  event  we  have  ever  held. 

As  an  old  and  /  valued  customer,  we  extend 
a  personal  invitation  to  you  to  come  in  and 
inspect  this  collection  at  a  private  showing. 
Come  (3)  in  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 

The  conventions  of  advertising  will  not  per¬ 
mit  our  describing  this  sale  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  /  that  I  know  is  warranted.  However, 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  has  never  been 
our  privilege  to  offer  bigger  values. 

Please  /  present  the  enclosed  card  when 
you  call  and  see  for  yourself  what  we  are  very 
proud  to  offer.  Very  truly  yours,  (400  stand¬ 
ard  words,  including  addresses) 

Transcription  Test 
For  the  Superior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  13 -second  dictation  units  of  30 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brooks,  13  Lake 
Street,  Clinton,  Ohio.  Letter  No.  2:  Mrs. 
Philip  Thurston,  10  Wood  Place,  Northfield, 
Ohio.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Roy  Parker,  3  Park 
Place,  West  Akron,  Ohio. 

(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Madam:  You  are  invited 
to  our  private  sale  of  coats  and  dresses  on 
Tuesday,  December  12. 

We  believe  that  you  are  planning  to  buy  new 
clothes  for  the  holiday  /  season.  We  have  this 
year  advanced  the  date  of  our  private  sale, 
thinking  that  a  change  in  date  will  be  more 
convenient  for  you.  The  enclosed  proofs  will 
tell  the  full  story  of  the  /  models  and  the 
prices. 

Purchases  made  at  this  sale  will  be  charged, 
not  on  your  December  bill,  but  on  your  Janu¬ 
ary  bill,  which  will  not  be  due  until  February./ 
Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  My  dear  Mrs.  Thurston:  At 
this  season,  when  you  want  to  make  your  Christ¬ 


mas  purchases  with  a  minimum  of  time,  trouble, 
and  expense,  a  charge  account  (1)  with  us 
will  be  particularly  appreciated. 

An  adequate  and  competent  staff  will  help 
to  make  your  selections  simple,  and  it  is  easy  i 
to  find  the  right  /  gift  from  our  wide  assort- 
ment  of  smart  and  distinctive  articles.  I 

As  you  know,  our  department  store  has 
everything  in  smart  apparel  and  accessories  for  I 
children  /  and  adults.  Our  toy  department  j* 
offers  the  largest  variety  of  dolls,  play  furniture, 
and  games  available  in  this  city;  and  our  special 
gift  shop  makes  it  /  possible  to  do  your  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  here  with  a  minimum  of  time 
and  effort. 

As  we  wrote  you  last  spring,  an  account  is  ^ 
immediately  available  to  you  without  (2)  the 
usual  formalities  if  you  will  just  ask  us  to 
charge  your  selections.  Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Sir:  A  man  may  be 
successful  and  still  not  possess  the  manner  / 
and  the  appearance  that  make  the  proper  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  associates.  | 

A  man  may  not  wear  Gripper  Shoes  and  i 
still  be  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world. 
But  /  certainly  his  choice  of  attire,  especially 
shoes,  reflects  his  taste,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  Gripper  Shoes  indi¬ 
cate  a  man  of  refinement.  / 

Gripper  Shoes  are  made  for  men  who  desire 
real  comfort,  long  service,  and  modern  design. 

Possibly  you  are  ready  for  your  next  pair 
now.  Why  not  come  in  while  our  stock  is  com¬ 
plete  (3)  and  see  the  styles  that  will  be  worn 
this  season?  Yours  truly,  (400  standard  words, 
including  addresses) 

f 

- 4 - 

Catholic  Schools  Typewriting  Contest 

THE  National  Catholic  High  School  Typ¬ 
ists  Association  announces  its  thirteenth  annual 
Every  Pupil  Typewriting  Contest  to  be  held  March  , 
8,  1945.  Twelve  placques,  pennants,  sterling 
silver  patriotic  emblems  and  newly  designed  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  awarded  to  winning  schools  and 
highest  ranking  students. 

Net  speeds  only  are  worked  out  when  straight- 
copy  tests  are  corrected.  The  compiling  of 
composite  scores  has  been  abolished  this  year.  ' 
The  officers  of  the  Association  invite  all  Cath-  | 
olic  high  schools  to  enter  this  contest.  For  | 
complete  information,  write  to  Rev.  Matthew  | 
Pekari,  O.  F.  M.  Cap.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  j 
Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas.  | 
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Development  of  Control  Through  the  Use 
Of  Right-Hand  and  Left-Hand  Words 

ESBY  C.  McGILL 


WHAT  is  control  when  applied  to  type¬ 
writing?  How  can  it  be  developed? 
What  are  the  elements  that  make  up  control? 
How  can  the  use  of  right-hand  and  left-hand 
words  help  in  its  development?  These  ques¬ 
tions  and  many  more  may  be  asked  concerning 
controlled  finger  action  at  the  typewriter.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  these  questions 
in  view  of  means  of  improving  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  in  relation  to  control  development. 

According  to  Webster’s  dictionary,  "control” 
has  to  do  with  authority  or  superintendency. 
Applying  this  definition  to  typing,  one  would 
say  that  to  control  is  to  superintend  the  actions 
of  the  mind  and  fingers,  or  to  hold  authority 
over  all  the  movements  related  to  typing.  It 
could  also  be  defined  as  one’s  ability  to  make 
the  fingers  type  the  material  read,  just  as  it  is 
read,  with  continuous  fluid  movement. 

Drills  with  a  Purpose 
Control  can  be  developed  through  the  use 
of  drills  with  a  purpose.  The  student  should 
perform  each  practice  effort  with  a  view  to 
accomplishing  a  definite  objective.  Control  is 
an  objective  in  typewriting.  Rhythm  and  con¬ 
tinuity  exercises  help  very  much  in  its  devel- 
f  opment. 

We  know  that  control  is  usually  partially  lost 
when  typing  at  forced  speeds  or  at  a  greatly 
retarded  speed  unless  one  has  mastered  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  relax  between  widely  spaced  efforts.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  also  taught  us  that  we  can  better 
direct  our  fingers  at  speeds  of  5  to  10  words 
■  below  our  attainable  maximum.  Such  speeds 
are  usually  thought  of  as  our  natural  rate.  At 
this  rate  of  speed  one  may  type  with  a  relaxed 
I  feeling.  Controlled  finger  action  is  relatively 
I  easy  to  acquire  at  this  speed,  but  when  typing 


I  ESBY  C.  McGILL,  now  assistant  professor  of  man- 
I  agement  and  finance,  Armstrong  College,  Berkeley, 
California,  was,  until  September,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Texas  A.  and  M.  and  director  of  the 
'  U,S.  Naval  Training  School  (Radio)  there. 
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faster  it  is  often  lost  because  there  is  too  little 
time  between  strokes  for  intelligent  direction. 

While  the  learning  process  is  taking  place, 
speeds  should  be  increased  gradually,  so  as 
not  to  lose  authority  over  the  fingers.  Speed 
work  should  also  be  done  on  familiar  material 
so  as  to  give  the  student  more  confidence  in 
his  work  and  an  opportunity  to  make  faster 
progress  in  speeding  up  his  mind  and  fingers. 

A  List  of  Essentials 

The  elements  essential  to  control  are  primar¬ 
ily  the  same  as  those  that  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  typewriting.  We  have  thought 
of  them  many  times,  but  perhaps  not  from 
this  point  of  view.  Below  are  some  of  these  ele¬ 
ments: 

1.  Concentration. 

2.  Continuity  of  action. 

3.  Proper  position  of  the  fingers  when  in 
action  on  the  keyboard. 

4.  Correct  body  position,  particularly  of  the 
arms,  hands,  and  fingers  when  working. 

5.  Fluent  rhythm. 

6.  An  incisive  interest  in  the  work  one  is 
doing. 

7.  Development  of  independent  finger  ac¬ 
tion,  resulting  in  co-ordinated,  precise,  and  con¬ 
fident  movements. 

8.  The  proper  use  of  finger  gymnastics  in 
order  to  relax  the  joints  and  muscles  of  the 
hands  so  their  action  can  be  controlled  better. 

The  advantages  that  may  be  claimed  for  us¬ 
ing  right-hand  words  and  left-hand  words  for 
practice  and  corrective  work  may  be  many 
and  yet  obscure.  All  stem  from  the  fact  that 
anyone  can  better  direct  and  improve  the  work 
of  one  hand  at  a  time  than  he  can  the  work 
of  two  hands.  Some  of  the  meritorious  char¬ 
acteristics  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  use  of  right-hand  and  left-hand 
words  will  aid  in  the  development  of  inde¬ 
pendent  finger  action,  which  will  lead  to  better 
co-ordinated  work  movements.  It  also  develops 
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a  superior  finger  stroke  and  hand  movement  to  type  those  difficult  words  and  combinatiom! 
will  be  markedly  reduced.  Wrist  flop  and  more  easily  at  the  best  possible  speed, 
forearm  motion  can  be  eliminated  with  rela-  3.  Practice  involving  words  of  this  nature  1 
tive  ease.  •  provides  special  gymnastic  training  for  the[ 

2.  The  use  of  such  words  for  practice  will  fingers.  Each  finger  will  become  more  relaxed 
undoubtedly  help  build  speed  in  typing  those  and  movable  in  an  independent  manner, 
combinations  which  are  difficult  when  typing  4.  All-round  fluency  will  be  developed  in  tht 
straight  copy.  Such  practice  will  lead  to  the  general  operation  of  the  typewriter.  Con- 
development  of  a  more  fluent  rhythm  that  ap-  tinuous  movements  will  be  multiplied,  and 
proaches  metronomic  rhythm  at  various  speeds  many  unnecessary  short  pauses  will  be  elini-k 
and  in  numerous  combinations.  Care  should  be  inated  by  practice  on  words  of  this  nature, 
exercised  not  to  make  the  drive  for  control  Following  are  classified  groups  of  right-hano 
too  much  at  the  expense  of  speed  but  rather  and  left-hand  words  in  alphabetical  arrange- 
to  co-ordinate  the  two  by  developing  the  ability  ment,  which  may  be  used  for  drill  purposes. 


Common  Left-Hand  Words 


abate 

bag 

cabbage 

decade 

fate 

rest 

state 

treed 

abbess 

baggage 

cafe 

decease 

faze 

retard 

stated 

tweed 

abreast 

bar 

cage 

deed 

fear 

retrace 

steadfast 

tweezers 

abstract 

barber 

car 

deer 

feast 

reverberate 

steed 

vacate 

accede 

bare 

carcass 

•deface 

feat 

reward 

steer 

vase 

access 

base 

card 

defeat 

free 

saber 

stew 

vast 

ace 

bass 

cardcase 

defeated 

fret 

sac 

steward 

vat 

acre 

baste 

care 

defect 

garages 

safe 

stewardess 

veer 

acreage 

bat 

career 

defer 

garb 

savage 

straw 

verb 

act 

bate 

carfare 

degrade 

garter 

save 

street 

verse 

actress 

batter 

cart 

deserve 

gate 

scab 

stress 

vest 

add 

bead 

carter 

detract 

gave 

scar 

strew 

vex 

address  ' 

bear 

carve 

devastate 

gaze 

scare 

swab 

wad 

adverb 

beard 

cascade 

drab 

gear 

scatter 

swagger 

wade 

adverse 

bearer 

case 

draft 

geese 

scrag 

swear 

wag 

affect 

beast 

cast 

drag 

grade 

screw 

sweater 

wage 

after 

beat 

caster 

dreg 

grass 

sear 

sweet 

war 

afterward 

bed 

cat 

dwarf 

grate 

seat 

tab 

ware 

age 

bedstead 

cater 

eager 

grave 

seaward 

tact 

warfare 

aged 

bee 

cave 

ease 

graze 

seaweed 

tag 

ward 

aggregate 

beef 

cedar 

east 

grease 

secret 

tar 

wart 

agree 

beet 

crab 

eastward 

greet 

see 

tare 

was 

arc 

beg 

craft 

eaves 

grew 

seed 

target 

waste 

arcade 

beggar 

crate 

edge 

race 

seer 

tart 

water 

are 

best 

crater 

egress 

raft 

seesaw 

taste 

watt 

area 

bestew 

crave 

egret 

rage 

segregate 

tat 

wave 

arrest 

bestrew 

craw 

err 

ragweed 

serf 

tatter 

wax 

art 

bet 

craze 

erst 

rare 

serge 

tax 

we 

as 

better 

create 

estate 

rate 

serve 

tea 

wear 

assert 

beverage 

creed 

evade 

ravage 

set 

tear 

wearer 

assess 

beware 

crest 

exact 

rave 

setter 

tease 

weave 

assets 

brace 

crew 

excavate 

raze 

sever 

tee 

web 

at 

brad 

czar 

exceed 

react 

severe 

teeter 

wed 

attest 

brag 

dad 

excess 

read 

sew 

terse 

wedge 

attract 

brass 

dagger 

exert 

rear 

sewage 

test 

weed 

average 

brat 

dare 

extra 

rebate 

sewer 

Texas 

were 

award 

brave 

dart 

extract 

rebated 

sewerage 

text 

west 

aware 

braze 

data 

face 

recede 

stab 

trace 

wet 

axe 

bread 

date 

fact 

recess 

staff 

trade 

zebra 

babe 

breast 

dead 

fad 

recreate 

stag 

trader 

zest 

bad 

breed 

deaf 

fade 

reef 

stagger 

traverse 

bade 

breeze 

dear 

farce 

redrafted 

star 

tread 

badge 

brew 

debate 

fare 

redress 

start 

treat 

badger 

cab 

debt 

fast 

reserve 

starve 

tree 
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Common  Right-Hand  Words 


hUl 

hymn 

kinky 

minimum 

on 

poppy 

hiliT 

hypo 

knoll 

mink 

onion 

pull 

hip 

ill 

lily 

monk 

only 

pulp 

holly 

imp 

limp 

monopoly 

opinion 

pump 

hominy 

imply 

limpy 

moon 

opium 

pumpkin 

homonym 

in 

lion 

mop 

phony 

pun 

honk 

ink 

lip 

mullion 

pill 

punk 

Honolulu 

inn 

look 

mum 

pin 

puny 

hook 

Jimmy 

loon 

mummy 

pinion 

pupil 

hooky 

John 

loop 

mump 

pink 

puppy 

hoop 

join 

lop 

my 

plunk 

union 

hop 

joy 

lump 

nip 

plum 

unhook 

hulk 

July 

lumpy 

no 

plump 

upon 

hull 

jump 

lymph 

nonunion 

ply 

yolk 

hum 

jumpy 

milk 

nook 

policy 

Yukon 

hump 

junk 

milky 

noon 

poll 

humph 

kimono 

mill 

noun 

pool 

hun 

kink 

million 

oil 

pop 

Right-Hand  and  Left-Hand  Co-ordination  Drill 

The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  Right-  and  Left-Hand  Co¬ 
ordination  Drill  has  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  have  words  having  the  same 
number  of  strokes  grouped,  also  to  allow  the  words  to  be  struck  with  the  fingers 
on  alternating  hands. 


tet 

hip 

ace 

hop  add 

hum 

ill 

arc  imp  awe 

mom 

wax  him 

vat 

are 

ink 

axe 

inn  bad 

joy 

bag 

lip 

bar  lop  bat 

mop 

bed  mum  bee 

nip 

beg 

oil 

bet  pin 

cab 

pop 

car 

pun  dad  ply 

sat 

ion  see 

non 

set 

nun 

sew 

ohm  tab 

omn 

wed 

pip 

vex  wad  wag 

tag 

tea  was 

tax 

hill  area 

holy 

babe 

hook 

bare 

hull 

base 

hulk 

bass 

hump 

bate 

hymn  bead 

hypo 

bear 

John 

seat 

July 

beef 

jump 

best 

junk 

beet 

kink  brad 

join 

brag 

lily 

beat 

limp 

brat 

look 

brew 

loon 

cafe 

1 

lump  cage 

mill 

card 

milk 

care 

mink 

dare 

monk 

data 

moon 

date 

mump  deaf  noon  gaze 

noun 

garb 

only  grew 

pill 

safe 

pink 

face 

poll  fact  pony  feat 

pomp 

swab 

pool  race 

pull  raze 

pulp 

vase 

holm  vast  limy  text 

puny 

tear 

upon  test 

yolk  tree 

oily 

1  read 

pump  reef  punk  verb 

lull 

wade 

mono  wage  mull  wart 

pimp 

abate 

hilly 

after 

holly 

bears 

hunky 

award 

imply 

aware 

Jimmy 

cater 

milky 

cedar 

mummy  craze 

onion 

creed 

opium 

cross 

phony 

badge 

jolly 

baste 

kinky 

beard 

lumpy 

beast 

lymph 

carve 

jumpy 

geese 

plunk 

grate 

plump  feast 

polky 

farce 

poppy 

serge 

pupil 

,  treat 

hinny 

verse 

ilium 

water 

pinon 

waste 

loony 

weave 

milli 

Kare 

puppy 

sweat 

union 

taste 

Yukon 

terse 

unpin 

trade 

hilum 

i 

1  abbess 

hominy 

secede 

pinion 

barber 

unhook  career 

holily 

we 

garage 

homily 

debate 

minion 

estate 

phylon  sewage 

phylum 

as 

rebate 

pipkin 

ravage 

plummy 

vacate 

kimono  target 

pompon 

on 

1  adverse 

homonym  attract 

million 

baggage 

minimum 

carcass 

my 

monopoly 

decease 

mullion 

seaward 

opinion 

retrace 

pumpkin 

no 

limonin 

scatter 

minikin 

warfare 

pillion 

sweater 

deserve 

at 

abstract 

Honolulu  beverage 

lollipop 

sewerage 

nonunion 

tweezers 

polonium  recreate 

eastward 

1  bedstead 

westward 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 
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Mrs.  Bessie  T.  Macormack  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  instructor  of  merchandising  in  the  School  of 
Business  of  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Macormack,  who  has  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  designer  and  stylist,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Home  Economics  of  Cornell 
University.  She  has  also  studied  at  Rutgers 
University  and  New  York  University. 

Before  entering  the  fashion  field,  Mrs.  Macor¬ 
mack  taught  in  East  Alto,  at  the  Orange  Voca¬ 
tional  School  for  Girls  in  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls  in 
New  York. 

Wallace  Bowman,  chairman  of  the  Business 
Department  of  the  Senior  High  School,  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Business  Education  Department 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  He 
is  teaching  a  methods  course  in  bookkeeping. 
Mr.  Bowman  is  well  known  for  his  activities  in 
the  field  of  business  education.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  dictation  book  in  shorthand  and  has  taught 
at  a  number  of  college  and  university  summer 
sessions. 

Robert  E.  Barron,  formerly  head  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  Russell  Sage  College,  is  now 
associated  with  Cluett,  Peabody  and  Co.,  Inc., 
Troy,  New  York,  as  supervisor  of  work  simpli¬ 
fication.  His  duties  include  studying  ways  and 
means  of  improving  job  methods. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  at 
Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  has 
added  two  new  faculty  members  as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessors — ^Mrs,  Katherine  Tully  and  Miss  El¬ 
len  N.  Dinneen.  Mrs.  Tully  (M.A.,  Columbia 
University)  was  a  commercial  teacher  at  Nitro 
High  School,  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  prior 
to  her  appointment  at  Madison  College.  Miss 
Dinneen  (M.S.,  New  York  State  College)  taught 
at  Pearl  River  High  School,  New  York.  The 
Department,  which  is  headed  by  Dr.  S.  J. 
Turille,  now  has  six  staff  members. 

Miss  Berenice  Dowdle,  a  teacher  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Michigan  State  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association,  has  been  appointed 
office  manager  of  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
Battle  Creek  Public  Schools.  In  this  relationship 
she  also  assists  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
arranging  for  all  school  meetings  and  numerous 
other  details  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  school  affairs. 


Arnold  Condon  has  returned  to  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  where  he 
taught  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Most  recently, 
he  was  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Commercial  Education  at  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  He  has  an  M.A. 
degree  from  Columbia  University  and  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  toward  the  doctorate  at  New 
York  University.  He  has  studied  court  report¬ 
ing  at  Gregg  College,  Chicago,  and  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Condon  has  also  taught  in  Illinois  schools 
and  at  the  University  of  Iowa;  Northwestern 
University  (summer-session);  and  the  Woman’s 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Lloyd  H.  Hayes,  formerly  at  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has 
been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  and  is 
now  engaged  in  sales  promotion  and  sales  educa¬ 
tion  work  for  John  H.  Breck,  Inc.,  of  Springfield. 
Mr.  Hayes  is  a  candidate  for  the  Ed.D.  degree  * 
at  New  York  University. 

Paul  W.  Cutshall,  prominent  for  many  years 
in  the  administration  of  business  education  in 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  resigned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  as  head  of  the  accounting  and  credit  de¬ 
partment  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Cutshall  has  l^en  president  of  both  the  j 
Ohio  and  Indiana  State  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  and  is  a  popular  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  accounting.  He  is  a  member  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  and  other  business  education  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  from  j 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

Erold  B.  Beach  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Senior  High  School,  Marblehead,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  retirement  of  George  P.  Campbell,  who 
held  that  office  for  thirty-seven  years.  , 

Mr.  Beach,  who  has  had  considerable  business 
experience,  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  University 
and  is  now  engaged  in  postgraduate  study  at  that 
University.  He  headed  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Junior-Senior  High  School  at  Marble¬ 
head  for  thirteen  years  and  taught  at  Malcom-  j 
ville.  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  Beta  Alpha  [ 
Psi  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  and  is  active  in  sev¬ 
eral  educational  organizations.  Mr.  Beach  has 
written  for  the  B.E.W.  and  other  professional 
magazines.  j 
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Frederick  G.  Nichols,  professor  emeritus  of 
Harvard  University,  is  participating  with  Dr. 
Hamden  Forkner  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  as  a  lecturer  at  the  College  this 
semester.  Professor  Nichols  is  giving  special 
lectures  in  business  education  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  is  participating  in  seminar  groups. 

J.  B.  Sardiga,  Ylc,  U.S.N.R.,  an  instructor 
in  the  Naval  Stenography  School,  San  Diego, 
received  an  M.A.  degree  recently  from  Hirdin- 
Simmons  University  after  completing  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  personnel  management  at 
Iowa  State  University.  Mr.  Sardiga  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  the  Navy  to  receive  a  master’s 
degree  through  correspondence  courses  arranged 
by  the  Educational  Services  Section.  He  has 
taught  school  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  at  one 
time  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
East  Central  Junior  College,  Decatur,  Mississippi. 
He  writes  shorthand  at  175  words  a  minute. 

Pi  Rho  Zeta  International  announces  the 
organization  of  five  new  chapters:  Sigma  Rho 
*  Sorority,  Spencer  Business  College,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana — Mrs.  Mildred  Hastings,  sponsor; 
Rho  Delta  Sorority,  Spencer  Business  College, 
Lafayette,  Louisiana — Miss  Oneida  Mitchell, 
sponsor;  Kappa  Nu  Sorority,  Baton  Rouge,  Louis¬ 
iana — Miss  Elizabeth  Core,  sponsor;  Gamma  Eta 
Sorority,  Platt  School  of  Secretarial  Training,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri — J.  E.  Platt,  sponsor;  and  Chi 
Psi  Sorority,  Ann  Arbor  Secretarial  School,  Ann 
^  Arbor,  Michigan — Mrs.  Vivian  Bean,  sponsor. 

J.  R.  BRANDRUP,  founder  and  president  of 
the  Mankato  Commercial  College,  of  Mankato, 
Minnesota,  and  a  well-known  educator,  died  at 
the  Mankato  Hospital  on  October  26,  following 
J  a  few  days’  illness. 

Mr.  Brandrup  was  born  in  Denmark,  on  No- 
!  vember  13,  1864,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
ation  in  that  country.  He  came  to  America  in 
1885  and  worked  at  various  jobs  while  con¬ 
tinuing  his  education.  Six  years  after  his  arrival 
,  in  this  country  he  opened  the  Mankato  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
a  destructive  fire  in  December,  1915,  has  enjoyed 
continuous  growth  and  development.  Mr.  Brand- 
nip  participated  actively  in  the  management  of 
the  Allege  from  the  time  that  he  founded  it  up 
to  the  time  of  his  last  illness, 
j  Although  the  College  and  its  affairs  were  the 
1  major  interest  of  a  long  lifetime,  Mr.  Brandrup 
was  also  keenly  interested  in  Mankato  civic 
activities  and  took  an  active  part  in  them.  He 
1  was  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  of  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
i  His  autobiography.  Saga  of  a  Commercial  Ed’ 
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ucator,  written  seven  years  ago,  told  of  his  early 
life  in  Denmark,  of  his  experiences  after  he 
first  came  to  America,  and  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Mankato  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege. 

From  the  autobiography  we  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  because  it  so  well  expresses  Mr. 
Brandrup’s  sentiments  as  a  teacher: 

In  connection  with  school  work,  there  are  several 
things  of  which  I  am  quite  proud.  One  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  that  I  have  helped  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  to  get 
a  good  start  in  life.  Many  of  them  have  done  much 
better  financially  than  I  have  and  I  rejoice  with  them. 
They  are  my  friends.  I  find  this  exemplified  to 
me  in  every  community  in  the  northwest  that  I  visit. 

I  always  receive  the  glad  hand  and  the  greeting, 
"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Brandrup.’’ 

Mr.  Brandrup  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  and  several  grandchildren.  One  of 
his  sons,  H.  J.  Brandrup,  is  secretary  of  the 
College. 

Administrative  Board — ^National 
Council  for  Business  Education 

■yHE  FOLLOWING  PERSONS  were  elected  to  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  National  Council 
for  Business  Education  by  vote  of  the  affiliated 
associations: 

E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College;  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  University  of 
Tennessee;  Erwin  M.  Keithley,  Milwaukee  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools;  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Des  Moines 
Public  Schools.  Six  members  were  to  have  been 
elected,  but  there  was  a  three-way  tie  for  the 
sixth  member  and  a  re-vote  is  being  taken. 

The  new  members  were  elected  for  a  period 
of  four  years  beginning  September  1,  1944, 
and  expiring  September  1,  1948.  They  replace 
the  following  members  whose  four-year  term  ex¬ 
pired  September  1,  1944:  Paul  A.  Carlson,  White- 
water  State  Teachers  College;  A.  O.  Colvin,  Col¬ 
orado  State  College  of  Education;  Hamden  L. 
Forkner,  Columbia  University;  D.  D.  Lessenber- 
ry.  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New 
York  University;  F.  G.  Nichols,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  National  Council  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  tentative  date  for 
the  meeting  is  the  evening  of  December  28.  The 
major  topic  for  discussion  will  be  a  possible  re¬ 
organization  plan  which  will  better  serve  business 
education.  Dr.  Cecil  Puckett,  of  the  University 
of  Denver,  is  president  of  the  Council. 
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nThc  Lumirol  Plastic  Stencil  Ribbon  is  so 
made  that  the  knifelike  edge  of  the  type¬ 
writer  keys  no  longer  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  stencil.  The  stencil  is  cut  through  the  ribbon, 
which  is  used  like  an  ordinary  typewriter  rib¬ 
bon.  When  the  Lumirol  ribbon  is  used,  type  will 
not  have  to  be  cleaned;  the  letters  *‘o”  and  "e” 
will  not  be  punched  out.  Each  ribbon  can  be 
used  for  approximately  100  stencils. 

1  O  The  Loc-Ur-Fone  device,  manufactured  by 
-»■  O  the  Dubl-Worth  Products  Inc,  permits  in¬ 
coming  calls  and  prevents  unauthorized  outgoing 
calls.  No  casual  visitor  can  run  up  telephone 
bills  for  those  whose  telephones  are  equipped 
with  this  device,  which  can  be  used  in  home, 
oflSce,  or  factory.  The  device  is  a  circular,  plas¬ 
tic  unbreakable  disc,  which  fits  over  the  dial 
and  locks  it. 

■IQ  A  new  panel  book,  made  by  the  Ross- 
^  Gould  Company,  makers  of  the  Handifax 
line  of  visible  card  records,  holds  120  Handifax 
cards  in  sheets  of  15  each.  Three  sizes  are  avail¬ 
able:  6  by  11  Vi  inches,  8  by  11^^  inches,  and  10 
by  11  Vi  inches.  In  addition,  a  large  variety  of 
standard  forms  have  been  provided  to  adapt  the 
books  to  special  needs.  Some  of  these  books  are 
designed  with  rings. 

n  ^  The  Rightop  work  table  and  rack  are  being 
distributed  by  the  Voss  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany.  Incorporated  in  the*  design  of  the  table 


A.  A.  Bowie  December,  1944 

The  Bustnesa  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24 

Name  . 

Address  . 


are  new  features  of  raising,  tilting,  and  inter¬ 
changeability  of  tops.  As  many  as  twelve  difter-  j 
ent  tops  of  varying  areas  may  be  used  with  the  » 
new  Rightop.  Changes  are  made  by  merely  ' 
lifting  ort  the  old  top,  sliding  it  into  the  rack, 
and  installing  the  new.  Both  top  and  table  may 
be  removed  without  disturbing  the  job  in  process. 
Adjustment  of  height  is  made  by  turning  a  crank; 
the  angle  may  be  changed  by  tipping  the  top.  ^ 


'j  1  The  new  chair  cushions  recently  marketed 
^  by  the  Associated  Stationers  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  are  custom-built  of  100  per  cent  virgin- 
wool  mohair,  with  a  conservative  allover  chev¬ 
ron  design  woven  in.  The  inside  ol  the  cushion 
is  a  combination  of  prewar  materials — two  inches 
of  resilient,  aerated,  vulcanized  hair  centered  be-  s 
tween  four  layers  of  soft,  sanitary  padding.  The 
cushions,  18  by  17  inches,  are  available  in  sand, 
tan  or  blue. 


y  O  The  new  Bildup  stacking  posts  for  wooden- 
^  tray  filing  baskets,  developed  by  World- 
Wide,  are  strong,  simple,  and  easily  attached. 
The  unique  design  permits  automatic  compen¬ 
sation  for  differences  in  construction  or  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wood  used  for  the  letter  trays. 


'y  o  The  Hygeaire  System — the  basic  idea  for 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  hospital 
field — is  a  device  designed  to  utilize  the  germi¬ 
cidal  effects  of  ultraviolet  rays  in  disinfecting 
the  air  of  industrial  plants,  offices,  and  schools.  ) 
The  new  system,  manufactured  by  Sterilizer 
Company,  is  a  combination  of  the  well-known 
G.E.  germicidal  tube  and  a  patented  reflector 
that  projects  a  zone  of  protection  across  an  area 
above  eye-level. 

According  to  the  manufacturers,  the  system 
operates  as  follows:  Air-borne  bacteria  and  » 
viruses  are  carried  into  the  ultraviolet  zone  by 
convccted  air  currents  and  are  immediately  de¬ 
stroyed,  thus  imparting  to  the  protected  area  the 
germicidal  effect  of  100  air  changes  an  hour. 

Advantages  claimed  for  the  new  device  are 
low  initial  and  operating  costs,  ease  of  installa-  i| 
tion,  long  life  and  simplicity  of  tube  replace-  , 
ment. 


O  A  Fasteners  are  the  answer  to  your  rub- 

^  I  ber  band  problem,  says  the  Schlegel  Man-  ' 
ufacturing  Company.  The  fastener  is  a  piece  of 
ribbon  with  a  ring.  Both  ends  slip  through  the 
ring  and  automatically  hold  tight.  The  fasteners  , 
are  useful  for  keeping  canceled  checks,  deeds,  i 
mortgages,  insurance  policies,  vouchers,  and  doc¬ 
uments  of  all  kinds  neatly  tied  together.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  do  not  dry  out,  crack,  or  break  I 
while  in  use. 
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Conquering  the  Capitals 

VERNE  ELLIS  WALTIMYER 

IN  the  October  B.E.W.,  Mr.  Waltimyer,  principal  of  Thompson  College,  York, 
Pennsylvania,  presented  a  practical  assignment  on  "Conquering  the  Comma.”  He 
said,  "Since  punctuation  is  an  art  that  can  be  easily  mastered,  there  must  be  some 
way  to  present  it  so  that  the  students  will  readily  learn  it  and  will  like  learning. 
As  interest  is  a  powerful  factor,  the  methods  and  aids  must  be  unusually  inter¬ 
esting.” 

In  the  letter  below,  Mr.  Waltimyer  has  worked  out  a  practical  application  of 
capitalization  rules.  The  small  numbers  refer  to  the  rules  that  apply  to  the  capital 
letters  that  the  numbers  accompany. — Editor 


Capitalization  Rules 

(Keyed  with  the  number 
In  the  accompanying  letter) 

Capitalize  the  following: 


1.  Titles  of  honor  and 
respect  preceding  a 
name. 

2.  The  first  word  of  every 
sentence. 

}.  The  first  word  of  a 
direct  quotation. 

4.  The  word  Resolved 
and  the  first  word 
following  it,  in  a  for¬ 
mal  statement  or  reso¬ 
lution. 

5.  Titles  of  books  and 

I  periodicals,  except 

prepositions,  articles, 
and  conjunctions. 

6.  The  first  word  of  each 
line  of  poetry. 

7.  Adjectives  derived 
from  proper  nouns. 

8.  Proper  nouns. 

>  9.  Common  nouns  when 
used  as  parts  of  proper 
nouns. 

10.  Names  of  organiza¬ 
tions. 

11.  Names  of  holidays  and 
festivals. 

1 12.  Names  of  directions 
when  referring  to  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

13.  Names  of  historical 
epochs  or  documents. 

14.  The  words  Bible  and 
Scriptures,  and  books 
of  the  Bible. 

115.  Personifications. 

'It  The  first  person  singu¬ 
lar  and  the  interjection 
0,  which  is  used  in 
direct  address. 

17.  The  first  word  of  a 
complimentary  closing. 


Dear  ^Miss  Williams: 

*Many  notable  businessmen  and  employers  have 
advised,  Young  men  and  women  must  acquire  the 
ability  to  punctuate  correctly  if  they  expect  to  succeed 
in  office  work.” 

Let  me  add:  ^Resolved,  ‘That  we  attain  this  neces¬ 
sary  punctuation  proficiency  by  completing  a  business 
course,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  study  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  letter  writing.  The  text  we  use  is  ®TAe  English 
of  Business. 

^Life*s  battles  don*t  always  go 
To  the  stronger  or  faster  man; 

But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins 
Is  the  one  who  thinks  he  can. 

Such  prominent  ^American  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  as  *Paul  Christopher  and  Dr.  Frank  King 
strongly  recoinmend  business  training.  Therefore, 
whether  you  are  a  graduate  of  Chestnut  Valley  ®High 
“School  or  Columbia  ^University ;  a  member  of  the 
'“Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  '^Republican  Party; 
whether  it  is  "Easter  or  Labor  Day;  and  whether  you 
come  from  the  '*East,  the  West,  the  North,  or  the 
South,  you  need  and  should  determine  to  have  a  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

You  are  not  living  in  the  '^Middle  Ages  or  during 
the  time  of  the  '^Declaration  of  Independence ;  neither 
are  you  going  to  earn  your  livelihood  as  the  people  did 
in  the  days  now  known  as  '‘Bible  history.  Yours  is  a 
century  of  greater  progress,  when  Ambition  extends 
to  you  her  earnest  call  that  you  should  prepare  for 
your  place  in  the  world.  '*I  trust  that  you  will  heed 
this  call. 

"Sincerely  yours. 


We  are  eager  to  know  how  much  help  Mr.  Waltimyer’s  letters  have 
been  in  teaching  punctuation  rules.  In  a  later  issue,  we  will  publish  more 
of  his  pictured  punctuation.  He  has  given  his  students  letters  illustrating 
uses  of  the  period,  the  question  mark,  the  exclamation  point,  the  semi¬ 
colon,  the  colon,  and  quotation  marks.  We  will  welcome  suggestions  as  to 
which  of  these  you  would  like  stressed  in  future  articles. 
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Diagnostic  Tests  in  Business  Mathematics  f 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG  topics  covered  by  the  tests.  By  diagnosing  the 

The  following  set  of  two  diagnostic  tests  errors  made  in  each  test,  the  teacher  can  de¬ 
ls  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  sets  being  termine  student  weaknesses.  This  information 
presented  in  the  Business  Education  World,  gives  the  teacher  valuable  information  on  which  , 
These  diagnostic  tests  have  for  their  purpose  to  base  corrective  and  remedial  drill  and  in- ' 
the  determination  of  student  proficiency  in  the  struction.  Answers  are  shown  in  parentheses. 

DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  IN  PERCENTAGE 


A.  Change  to  decimals: 

1.  50%  (.50)  5.  100%  (1) 

2.  33  1/3%  (.33  1/3)  6.  68.75%  (.6875) 

3.  150%  (1.50)  7.  .16%  (.0016) 

4.  7  1/2%  (.07  1/2)  8.  .8  1/4%  (.008  1/4) 

B.  Change  to  fractions: 

1.  80%  (4/5)  5.  12  1/2%  (1/8) 

2.  66  2/3%  (2/3)  6.  8  1/3%  (1/12) 

3.  87  1/2%  (7/8)  7.  14  2/7%  (1/7) 

4.  85%  (17/20)  8.  3  1/2%  (7/200) 

C.  Change  to  per  cents: 

1.  .75  (75%)  8.  3/5  (60%) 

2.  .08  (8%)  9.  2/3  (66  2/3%) 

3.  .62  1/2  (62  1/2%)  10.  3/8  (37  1/2%) 

4.  1.15  (115%)  11.  1/16  (6  1/4%) 

5.  1.12  1/2  12.  5/6  (83  1/3%) 

(112  1/2%)  13.  5/3  (166  2/3%) 

6.  .003  (.3%)  14.  13/200  (6  1/2%) 

7.  .0065  (.65%)  15.  5  (500%) 

D.  Find  the  percentage: 

1.  20%  of  375  (75)  12.  18  3/4%  of  368 

2.  25%  of  1764  (441)  (69) 

3.  33  1/3%  of  183  13.  91  2/3%  of  $198 

(61)  ($181.50) 

4.  12  1/2%  of  296  14.  43  3/4%  of  224 

(37)  (98) 

5.  8  1/3%  of  372  (31)  15.  150%  of  $76.50 

6.  87  1/2%  of  168  ($114.75) 

(147)  16.  108  1/3%  of  432 

7.  16  2/3%  of  258  (468) 

(43)  17.  237  1/2%  of  120 

8.  62  1/2%  of  416  (285) 

(260)  18.  1/4%  of  296  (.74) 

9.  6  1/4%  of  912  (57)  19.3/5%  of  $125 

To.  35%  of  189  (66.15)  ($.75) 

11.  41  2/3%  of  564  20.  .5%  of  $86  ($.43) 

(235) 

E.  Find  the  rate: 

1.  xxx%  of  178  =  89  3.  xxx%  of  168  =  126 

(50%)  (75%) 

2.  xxx%  of  $56  =  $14  4.  xxx%  of  $70  =  $28 

(25%)  (40%) 
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5.  xxx%  of  $10.50  =  13.  xxx%  of  $168  = 

$6.30  (60%)  63  (37  1/2%) 

6.  xxx%  of  117  =  39  14.  xxx%  of  4 16  =  260 

(33  1/3%)  (62  1/2%) 

7.  xxx%  of  51  =  34  15.  xxx%  of  $288  = 

(66  2/3%)  1252  (87  1/2%) 

8.  xxx%  of  240  =  156  16.  xxx%  of  496  =  93 

(65%)  (18  3/4%) 

9.  xxx%  of  448  =  56  17.  xxx%  of  384  =  160 

(12  1/2%)  (41  2/3%)  , 

10.  xxx%  of  150  =  13  18.  xxx%  of  324  =  189 

(8  2/3%)  (58  1/3%) 

11.  xxx%  of  $228  =  19.  xxx%  of  72  =  66 

$38  (16  2/3%)  (91  2/3%) 

12.  xxx%  of  427  =  61  20.  xxx%  of  192  =  180 

(14  2/7%)  (93  3/4%) 

F.  Find  the  base: 

1.  25%  of  XXX  =56  11.  12  1/2%  of  xxx  = 

(224)  40  (320) 

2.  33  1/3%  of  xxx  =  12.  16  2/3%  of  xxx  = 

363  (1089)  63  (378) 

3.  75%  of  xxx  =  129  13.  6  1/4%  of  xxx  = 

(172)  27  (432) 

4.  66  2/3%  of  xxx  =  14.  14  2/7%  of  xxx  = 

98  (147)  28  (196) 

5.  30%  of  xxx  =  72  15.  7%  of  xxx  =  63 1 

(240)  (900) 

6.  ^%  of  xxx  =  159  16.  41  2/3%  of  xxx=i 

(265)  35  (84) 

7.  35%  of  xxx  =  $189  17.  83  1/3%  of  xxx  = 

($540)  540  (648) 

8.  37  1/2%  of  xxx  =  18.  93  3/4%  of  xxx  = 

42  (112)  225  (240) 

9.  62  1/2%  of  xxx  =  19.  13  1/2%  of  xxx=» 

445  (712)  27  (200) 

10.  87  1/2%  of  xxx  =  20.  150%  of  xxx  =  369 

147  (168)  (246) 

G.  Perform  the  operations  indicated  in  each  of  the 
following  problems: 

1.  $25  is  83  1/3%  of  $xxx  ($30)  , 

2.  $96  is  xxx%  of  $64  (150%)  i 

3.  $45.92  is  7%  of  $xxx  ($656)  j 

4.  20  is  xxx%  increase  over  16  (25%) 

5.  36  is  xxx%  greater  than  27  (33  1/3) 

6.  45  is  xxx%  decrease  from  60  (25%) 
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7.  72  is  xxx%  less  than  108.  (33  1/3%) 

8.  xxx%  less  than  |6  is  $4.80.  (20%) 

9.  xxx%  increase  over  36  is  63.  (75%) 

10.  $36.42  is  150%  of  a  number.  The  number 
is  $xxx.  ($24.28) 

11.  XXX  is  125%  more  than  92.  (207) 

12.  $121  is  8  1/3%  less  than  $xxx.  ($132) 

13.  $74.90  is  75%  more  than  $xxx.  ($42.80) 

14.  A  number  increased  by  12  1/2%  of  itself 
equals  270.  The  number  is  xxx.  (240) 

15.  A  number  decreased  by  16  2/3%  of  itself 


equals  135.  The  number  is  xxx.  (162) 

16.  $38.10  is  87  1/2%  smaller  than  $xxx. 

($304.80) 

17.  $11.84  increased  by  62  1/2%  amounts  to 
$xxx.  ($19.24) 

18.  A  15%  discount  is  received  on  $72.40.  The 
amount  received  is  $xxx.  ($10.86) 

19.  A  6%  commission  on  a  $xxx  sale  amounts  to 

$18.30.  ($305) 

20.  $xxx  is  still  due  on  a  purchase  of  $208,  if 
6  1/4%  of  it  was  paid.  ($195) 


DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  IN  TRADE  AND  CASH  DISCOUNT 


H.  Perform  the  operations  indicated  in  each  of  the 
following  problems: 

1.  $20.00  less  10%  ($18.00) 

2.  $32.00  less  25%  ($24.00) 

3.  $65.10  less  33  1/3%  ($43.40) 

4.  $85.50  less  40%  ($51.30) 

5.  $106.88  less  87  1/2%  ($13.36) 

6.  $10.00  less  20%  and  10%  ($7.20) 

7.  $24.00  less  25%  and  20%  ($14.40) 

8.  $85.00  less  30%  and  20%  ($47.60) 

9.  $42.50  less  20%  and  20%  ($27.20) 

10.  $96.00  less  12  1/2%  and  10%  ($75.60) 

11.  $50.40  less  16  2/3%  and  5%  ($39.90) 

12.  $132.40  less  37  1/2%  and  20%  ($66.20) 

13.  $72  less  62  1/2%  and  10%  ($24.30) 

14.  $128  less  31  1/4%  and  30%  ($61.60) 

15.  $360.00  less  8  1/3%  and  6  1/4%  ($309.38) 

16.  $120.00  less  25%,  20%,  and  10%  ($64.80) 

17.  $60.00  less  20%,  20%,  and  10%  ($34.56) 

18.  $360.00  less  40%,  25%,  and  20%  ($129.60) 

19.  $81.00  less  33  1/3%,  16  2/3%,  and  5% 
($42.75) 

20.  $160.00  less  37  1/2%,  20%,  and  12  1/2% 
($70.00) 


,  1.  Change  to  a  single-discount  equivalent: 


I  1.  25%  and  20% 
(40%) 

2.  33  1/3%  and  25% 
(50%) 

3.  10%  and  10% 
(19%) 

4.  16  2/3%  and  10% 
(25%) 

5.  20%  and  12  1/2% 
(30%) 


6.  25%,  20%,  and  10% 
(46%) 

7.  20%,  20%,  and  10% 
(42.4%) 

8.  20%,  12  1/2%,  and 
10%  (37%) 

9.  30%,  16  2/3%,  and 
14  2/7%  (50%) 

10.  14  2/7%,  12  1/2%, 
and  5%  (28  3/4) 


J.  Supply  the  missing  sum: 

I  1.  $45  was  paid  for  an  article  after  25%  was 
Wucted  from  the  asking  price.  The  asking  price 
was  $xxx.  ($60) 

2.  An  article  cost  $30.60  after  discounts  of 
33  1/3%  and  25%  were  deducted  from  the  list 

i  price.  The  list  price  was  $xxx.  ($61.20) 

3.  The  net  cost  of  an  article  was  $29.10.  If 


discounts  of  20%,  16  2/3%,  and  10%  were  al¬ 
lowed,  the  list  price  was  $xxx.  ($48.50) 

4.  A  discount  of  15%  was  deducted  from  the 
list  price  of  a  machine.  If  the  list  price  was  $70, 
the  machine  cost  $xxx.  ($59.50) 

5.  $37.20  was  deducted  from  the  list  price  of  an 
article.  This  was  a  discount  of  33  1/3%,  and 
10%.  The  list  price  was  $xxx.  ($93.00) 

6.  A  discount  series  of  25%,  20%,  and  10% 
received  on  an  article  amounted  to  $41.40.  The  list 
price  was  $xxx  and  the  amount  paid  was  $xxx. 
($90;  $48.60) 


K.  Find  the  amount  paid: 

1.  An  article  was  priced  at  $64.00,  terms  5/10, 
n/30.  The  cash  price  was  $xxx.  ($60.80) 

2.  An  invoice  amounting  to  $132  was  paid  as 
soon  as  it  was  received.  If  the  terms  were  8/10, 
4/30,  n/60,  the  amount  paid  was  $xxx.  ($121.44) 

3.  An  invoice  amounting  to  $83.70,  terms  10/10, 
n/30,  was  dated  February  20  and  paid  March  2. 
$xxx  was  the  amount  paid.  ($75.33) 

4.  $58.50  worth  of  merchandise  was  purchased 
October  21.  If  the  terms  were  10/30,  4/60,  n/90 
and  the  bill  was  paid  December  1,  the  goods  would 
cost  $xxx.  ($56.16) 

5.  Articles  invoiced  at  $285  were  purchased  May 
27;  terms  6/10,  3/30,  n/60.  A' check  for  $xxx  was 
sent  in  payment  when  the  bill  was  paid  on  April  6. 
($267.90) 

6.  A  lathe,  selling  for  $268,  was  purchased  Feb¬ 

ruary  25;  terms  8/10,  3/30,  n/90.  $xxx  was  sent 
in  payment  March  7.  ($246.56) 

7.  The  net  cash  price  of  an  invoice  of  merchan¬ 
dise  was  $227.20.  If  the  invoice  amounted  to  $284, 
the  cash  discount  rate  was  xxx%.  (20%) 

8.  The  terms  of  an  invoice  were  10/10,  5/30, 
n/60.  By  paying  the  invoice  in  10  days,  the  goods 
cost  the  purchaser  $126.  The  invoice  price  was 
$xxx.  ($140) 

9.  An  invoice  dated  April  30  was  paid  June  2. 
The  amount  paid  was  $89.68.  If  the  terms  were 
10/10,  5/60,  n/90,  the  amount  of  the  invoice  was 
$xxx.  ($94.40) 

10.  Goods  listed  at  $172  less  20%  and  5%; 
terms  10/30,  n/90,  were  purchased  on  March  20 
and  paid  April  2.  The  cost  of  the  goods  was  $xxx. 
($117.65) 


D  • 
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Timely  Service  Suggestions 

HE  Commercial  Education  Section  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools  has  issued  a  three- 
page  memo  to  teachers  of  typewriting  on  the 
subject  of  "Tests  of  Skill  in  the  Typing  of  Num¬ 
bers,” 

Calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  master¬ 
ing  the  typing  of  numbers  and  special  characters 
and  of  skill  in  making  multiple  carbon  copies, 
the  memo  supplies  two  pages  of  sample  drills 
and  tests,  the  stencils  for  which  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  by  Los  Angeles  high  school  teachers.  A 
summary  of  the  material  follows: 

1.  Warm-up  Drill.  Six  84-space  lines,  count¬ 
ing  the  space  following  the  last  character  on  each 
line,  as  is  customary  in  stroke-counting  typing  test 
material,  are  shown,  divided  into  5-digit  numbers, 
such  as  12345,  13579,  etc.,  fourteen  numbers  of 
five  digits  each  filling  the  line;  each  line  being 
reproduced  twice  for  the  sake  of  necessary  repeti¬ 
tive  drill.  It  is  suggested  that  a  definite  goal  be 
set  up  for  completing  the  drill — say  2  minutes, 
504  strokes,  100.8  standard  5-stroke  words,  or  at 
a  rate  of  50.4  words  a  minute. 

2.  Mixed  Letter-and-Number  Drill.  This  is, 
in  fact,  similar  to  the  mixed  code  used  in  radio 
work — ^groups  of  five  numbers,  numbers  and  let¬ 
ters  (capitals),  and  an  occasional  group  such  as 
&25%X.  Only  one  line  of  78  strokes  is  shown, 
but  anyone  can  easily  enlarge  upon  this  example. 

3.  Special  Self-calculating  Number  Drill.  Five 
lines  of  the  drill  published  on  page  565  of  the 
May,  1943,  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
'JC^ORLD,  submitted  by  Harry  E.  Aseltine,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  are  shown.  The  student’s  production  rate 
ran  be  very  quickly  and  accurately  determined  be¬ 
cause  of  the  construction  of  the  drill.  It  may 
be  used  for  number  drilling  or  testing,  or  for 
tabulating  drilling  or  testing. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Number  Drills.  This  is  a 
21 -line  page  of  miscellaneous  number  drills  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  familiar  3d  id  type  of  finger  associa¬ 
tion  drill  through  the  $44F  type  and  on  into  short 
sentences  involving  an  assortment  of  numbers  and 
special  characters.  The  last  six  lines  are  devoted 
to  3-digit  combinations,  each  containing  one  or 
more  *T’s.”  This  material  was  contributed  by 
Walter  White  as  a  service  drill. 

5.  Requisition  Drill.  The  third  page  is  a  re¬ 
production  of  one  of  the  kinds  of  work  done  "by 
a  graduate  of  a  Los  Angeles  high  school  in  her 
first  position  with  a  large  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern”  with  multiple  carbons.  It  appears  to  be 
a  plant  requisition,  partly  single. and  partly  double 
spaced,  five  columns  in  width,  technical  and 
packed  with  numbers. 

The  G)mmercial  Education  Section  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  this  service  bulletin.  We  have 


summarized  it  here  in  the  hope  that  other  suptt- 
visors,  department  heads,  and  teachers  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  introduce  similar  special  j 
drill  and  test  material  in  their  typing  classroomi  , 

—H.  H.  S. 

A  Suggestion  for  a  Typing  Assignment 

WHERE  THE  WAR  BOND  MONEY  } 

COMES  FROM  I 

A  Problem  la  Arithmetic  and  Good  CItixeaship 
Total  U.S.  Population — 

Men,  Women  and  Children  ...  *131,669,000 


Registered  War  Bond  Owners  ....  81,000,000 

Total  Civilians  Employed .  53,170,000 

Non-Agricultural  Workers  .  44,600.000 

Agricultural  Workers  .  8,570,000  ' 

Farms  .  6,000,000  > 

Civilians  Incurring  Income  Tax  ..  51,166,000 

Families  or  Households  .  37,000,000 

Boys  and  Girls  in  School  or  College  29,164,000 

Civilians  Saving  Regularly  through 

Pay-roll  Savings  Plan  .  22,000,000 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Saving  Regularly  through  the.  I 

Pay-roll  Savings  Plan  .  6,000,000  / 


*AII  figures  are  approximate.  I 

For  Postwar  Information 

'J’HE  NEW  Postwar  Information  Bulletin,  the  first 
issue  of  which  appeared  in  September,  aims  to 
supply  the  best  information  on  postwar  issues  to 
teachers,  librarians,  discussion  leaders,  and  others 
interested  in  planning  programs  on  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Experts  from  various  fields  are  called  upon 
for  suggestions,  and  material  is  culled  from  books, 
pamphlets,  films,  radio  programs,  and  similar 
sources.  Reports  on  unusual  devices  used  by 
local  groups  to  stimulate  interest  are  to  be 
featured  in  each  issue. 

The  Bulletin  is  published  monthly  at  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  $1  for  12  monthly  issues.  Of¬ 
fices  are  located  at  8  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  18. 

Key  to  Scale  the  Heights 

(Page  194) 

Peaks  Mountains 

8  Ail®.®, 

A££££ASHA  *  A£®£11A£*1 
—  11A5£2£AA£  ®  AAAAAAAAAA 
AiiASAIldA££  2  Coa^tRanges 
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Daily  Transcription  Schedules  | 

(Schedule  No.  1  Continued) 

CLYDE  BLANCHARD 

As  a  service  to  teachers  of  transcription,  the 
B.E.W.  is  publishing  two  schedules  of  letters  to 
be  dictated  for  mailable  transcription  every  day. 
Last  month  lists  of  letters  for  the  first  twenty-nine 
days  were  published.  This  issue  lists  the  remain¬ 
ing  letters  for  the  first  schedule,  selected  from 
Gregg  Speed  Building,  One-Year  Course.  Next 
month  the  letters  listed  will  be  taken  from  Ra¬ 
tional  Dictation  Studies. 


Day 

Letter 

Number 

No.  of 
Words 

Total  With 
1^-W'ord  Credit 

30 

355 

82 

97 

86 

145 

160 

84 

150 

165 

41 

167 

182 

114 

177 

192 

796 

31 

229 

115 

130 

214 

150 

165 

124 

155 

170 

213 

156 

171 

227 

163 

178 

814 

32 

257 

97 

112 

272 

155 

170 

270 

160 

175 

274 

170 

185 

130 

172 

187 

829 

33 

293 

100 

115 

292 

137 

152 

24 

152 

167 

63 

156 

171 

294 

215 

230 

833 

34 

295 

100 

115 

296 

101 

116 

308 

105 

120 

275 

131 

146 

307 

135 

150 

252 

179 

194 

841 

35 

329 

95 

no 

311 

109 

124 

330 

110 

125 

327 

123 

138 

313 

152 

167 

309 

173 

188 

832 

36 

348 

110 

125 

"  347 

114 

129 

334 

166 

181 

353 

199 

214 

331 

203 

218 

867 

37 

354 

124 

139 

102 

137 

152 

104 

166 

181 

316 

181 

196 

Day 

Letter 

Number 

No.  of 
Words 

Total  With 

13 -Word  Credit 

103 

200 

215 

883 

38 

374 

83 

98 

378 

89 

104 

356 

102 

117 

371 

142 

157 

310 

194 

209 

359 

195 

210 

893 

39 

406 

93 

108 

400 

123 

138 

403 

177 

192 

404 

193 

208 

419 

244 

259 

903 

40 

468 

98 

113 

467 

100 

115 

462 

104 

119 

463 

165 

180 

470 

170 

185 

464 

182 

197 

909 

41 

539 

95 

110 

503 

117 

132 

504 

130 

145 

513 

130 

145 

512 

139 

154 

502 

218 

233 

919 

42 

443 

93 

108 

471 

128 

143 

227 

163 

178 

486 

233 

248 

472 

239 

254 

931 

43 

377 

95 

no 

376 

107 

122 

399 

183 

198 

395 

196 

211 

391 

288 

303 

944 

44 

421 

83 

98 

491 

91 

106 

495 

143 

158 

494 

160 

175 

130 

173 

188 

496 

218 

233 

938 

45 

422 

100 

115 

448 

112 

127 

416 

131 

146 

437 

140 

155 

438 

160 

175 

417 

230 

245 

963 

46 

405 

82 

97 

447 

107 

122 

492 

149 

164 

441 

258 

273 

446 

304 

319 

973 

47 

594 

85 

100 

571 

86 

101 
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JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Editor 


Frontiers  of  Americxin  Culture 

James  Truslow  Adams,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1944,  364  pages,  $2.50. 

The  distinguished  historian,  James  Truslow  Adams, 
was  selected  by  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education  to  tell  its  story.  Dr.  Adams  interprets 
adult  education  as  a  moving  force  in  American  life — 
a  socially  significant  phenomenon.  There  is  no 
question  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  adult  education.  His  concern  is  with 
the  kind  of  adult  education  we  should  have. 

Dr.  Adams  writes  with  a  light  touch  that  makes 
the  role  of  adult  education  in  the  developing  cul¬ 
ture  of  our  nation  fascinating  reading.  Among  the 
forms  of  adult  education  listed  are:  forums,  women’s 
club  programs,  lyceums,  Chautauquas,  correspondence 
schools,  social  settlements,  and  book  cjubs.  "Adult 
education  is  as  broad  as  human  life  itself,  and  life 
is  a  mosaic  made  out  of  discrete  (not  always  dis- 
1  creet)  contributions." 

'  Like  others  who  are  telling  us  that  returned  war 
:  veterans  will  not  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  high 

school  education,  Dr.  Adams  claims  that  they  will 
demand  aJu/t  education,  regardless  of  the  grade 
level  at  which  their  formal  education  was  ended. 
Indeed,  with  the  tremendous  occupational  and  other 
social  changes  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  adult  ed¬ 
ucation  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  life. 

Education  for  American  Democracy 

James  L.  Mursell,  W.  W.  Norton  and  G)., 

'  Inc.,  New  York,  1943,  528  pages,  $3.75. 

Leadership  is  the  primary  and  proper  business  of 
organized  education  in  American  democracy.  This 
is  the  keynote  of  Dr.  Mursell’s  interpretation  of  our 
educational  system  in  this  time  of  crisis  and  change. 

I  We  must  educate  for  leadership,  and  we  as  educa- 
I  tors  must  be  leaders. 

)  Education  is  an  agency  by  which  democracy  shapes 
the  minds  and  niolds  the  characters  of  boys  and 
girls  so  that  diey  will  work  togethor  all  throu^ 
life  for  the  enlightened  solutions  of  our  common 
,  problems.  'The  American  school  system  should  be 
an  agency  for  social  and  moral  leadership.  Indeed, 


when  we  consider  the  conflicting  views  held  today 
on  political,  economic,  and  other  social  problems, 
we  realize  more  than  ever  before  the  truth  ^  Georgf 
Washington's  statement  that  "knowledge  is  in  every 
country  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness," 

The  relationship  between  society  and  the  schools 
is  brought  out  by  dtii^g  the  Nazi  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  education  under  "chivalry”  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  education  in  American  communities — all 
striving  for  the  type  of  character  that  will  best  fit 
into  contemporary  life.  And  some  writers  contend 
that  education  must  follow,  not  lead,  and  must  be 
the  "tool  of  the  dominant  elite." 

The  chapters  on  the  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States  are  written  not  as  history,  but  as  a 
means  of  pbinting  out  social  implications  and  lessons 
to  be  applied  to  our  times.  All  phases  of  school 
organization  are  examined — from  the  nursery  school 
to  the  university — the  curriculum,  evaluation  and 
guidance,  teaching,  and  administration. 

The  message  given  by  Dr.  Mursell  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  this  quotation  (page  474):  "What  we 
need  are  self-confident  and  professionally  conscious 
teachers,  rooted  in  the  life  around  them,  enjoying 
the  respect  of  the  community  because  they  deserve  it ' 
and  because  they  are  organized  to  command  it,  and 
able  to  shape  the  education  of  children  and  young 
people  with  reference  to  that  life  because  they  are 
sensitive  to  It  and  know  it  well.  'The  one  exception 
is  this.  The  American  teacher  should  above  all  be 
committed  wholeheartedly  and  understandingly  to 
the  ideal  of  democratic  life  and  character,  and  eager 
to  promote  it  in  everything  he  does." 

“rhis  searching  interpretation  of  the  American 
school  will  help  us  to  understand  better  the  reasons 
why  we  have  sincere  progressives  and  sincere  anti¬ 
progressives,  why  we  have  differences  of  belief  when 
curriculum  changes  are  contemplated,  and  why  we 
have  many  bases  for  argument  and  discussion.  It 
will  help  us,  too,  toward  that  unity  of  purpose  that 
is  necessary  among  all  of  us  engaged  in  education 
for  leadership. 

The  Training  of  Vocational  Counselors 

Bureau  of  Training,  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1944,  77  pages, 
paper  cover,  free. 

Vocational  counseling  is  today  accepted  by  indus¬ 
try,  government,  and  schools.  Indei^,  counseling 
is  a  career  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  about  six  thousand  trained  vocational 
counselors  in  the  United  States  and  that  many  more 
will  be  needed  during  the  years  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  war. 

To  help  fill  the  need  for  more  vocational  coun¬ 
selors,  the  War  Manpower  Commission  organized 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Coimseling 
to  study  the  problem  and  report  upon  ways  and 
means  for  meeting  it.  This  booklet  is  the  result. 

In  it  are  included  a  description  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  duties  of  the  vocational  counselor,  training 
courses  needed,  and  suggest  plans  for  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  counseling  services  at  the  community  leveL  In 
the  appendix  there  is  a  directory  of  agencies  work- 
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mg  in  this  field — WMC,  Veterans’  Administration, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  national  vocational  guidance  organizations. 
Finally,  there  is  a  description  of  the  Connecticut 
program  of  community  organization  and  training. 

The  committee  established  some  basic  assump¬ 
tions  before  entering  upon  the  work  of  preparing 
this  report.  It  was  decided  that  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing  was  the  pressing  need,  although  other  types 
of  counseling  would  be  useful.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  agreed  that  neither  academic  training 
nor  work  experience  alone  would  suffice  to  make 
a  competent  counselor,  but  that  a  combination  of 
the  two  would  be  required.  It  was  agreed  also 
that  while  full-length  training  courses  are  desir¬ 
able,  there  is  insufficient  time  now  to  give  com¬ 
plete  training  to  all  the  new  counselors  who  will  be 
needed  and  that,  therefore,  short,  accelerated  courses 
must  be  offered.  It  is  suggested  that  the  trained 
school  counselors  arrange  training  courses  for  the 
community  members  who  will  serve  full  or  part-time 
to  meet  the  great  demand  that  is  anticipated  for  this 
service. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  most  effective 
counseling  will  be  done  in  the  home  communities 
where  the  veterans  and  industrial  workers  wish  to 
settle.  'They  recommend,  also,  that  community 
counseling  be  co-ordinated,  as  already  many  organi¬ 
zations  are  making  plans  for  service  to  returning  war 
and  production  veterans. 

This  booklet  is  full  of  information  upon  a  live 
subject.  The  need  is  placed  before  us,  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  counselors  be  well  qualified  is  stressed, 
and  plans  for  co-ordination  of  community  efforts 
are  described.  There  are  extensive  bibliographies 
at  the  end  of  each  section. 

A  Program  for  the  Education  of 
Returning  Veterans 

Educational  Policies  Commission,  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  The  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  1944,  40 
pages,  paper  bound,  10  cents. 

The  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  presents  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  ever  faced  by  American  education. 
The  Educational  Policies  Gimmission,  seeing  a  need 
for  immediate  planning,  has  published  this  booklet 
with  the  financial  aid  of  the  N.E.A.  War  and 
Peace  Fund. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  are  presented  briefly, 
and  plans  for  action  are  outlined.  The  need  for 
train^  counselors  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem; 
but,  first  of  all,  the  veteran  himself  must  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

The  evaluation  of  the  program  by  the  serviceman 
will  determine  its  fate.  The  veteran  will  be  loath 
to  accept  anything  less  than  real  values  in  either 
counseling  or  twining.  He  has  already  indicated 
that  he  wants  courses  that  are  definitely  vocational, 
technical,  or  professional. 

Persons  responsible  for  planning  community  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  education  of  returning  veterans  will  be 


the  recipients  of  much  printed  material  about  setting  ' 
up  these  services.  In  this  pamphlet,  they  will  find 
a  condensed  over-all  view  and  a  definite  plan  for  . 
action. 

Careers  in  Commercial  Art 

J.  I.  Biegeleisen,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  1944,  276  pages,  $2.75.  j 

A  glance  through  this  book  is  a  revelation  to  those 
who  have  not  realized  previously  the  very  large  role 
played  by  art  in  business  and  industry  and  the  many  s 
avenues  for  specialization  in  the  field  of  commercial 
art. 

This  book  is  written  for  young  people,  teachers, 
and  guidance  counselors.  It  contains  chapters  on 
the  various  types  of  specialized  art  careers. 

The  description  of  how  an  advertising  agency 
works  is  of  particular  interest  to  students  in  the  | 
field  of  distributive  education.  The  text  is  writ-  > 
ten  in  a  personalized  style  with  touches  of  humor. 

This  book  will  be  eagerly  read  by  students  of 
advertising,  packaging,  or  other  phases  of  display¬ 
ing  a  product,  and  it  contains  excellent  supplementary 
material  for  pupils  in  salesmanship  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  whether  or  not  they  are  planning  to  engage 
actively  in  commercial  art. 

» 

How  We  Live  | 

By  Fred  G.  Clerk  and  Richard  Stanton  Ri 
manoczy,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  39  pages,  $1. 

With  large  pages  (834  hy  11),  well-spaced  and 
readable  type,  and  many  attractive  woodcuts  and 
illuminating  charts,  this  book  asks  to  be  read  be¬ 
cause  it  looks  good.  Because  it  is  a  primer  of 
economics,  simply,  clearly,  and  interestingly  written,  ■ 
it  asks  to  be  read  because  of  its  content. 

The  authors’  intent  was  to  present  basic  principles 
of  economics  acceptable  to  both  liberals  and  conserva¬ 
tives,  so  simple  and  interesting  that  the  reader’s 
attention  would  be  held  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  'The  authors  and  the  publisher  have  done  a 
good  job. — D.M.J.  ; 

Black  Mail 

By  Henry  Hoke,  Reader’s  Book  Service,  480  ' 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  1944,  89 
pages.  $1. 

Henry  Hoke  is  a  highly  successful  advertising  man,  1 
especially  well  known  for  his  effective  use  of  direct  j' 
mail  in  selling  and  famous  as  a  crusader  against  * 
frauds  in  advertising.  Since  1939  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a  one-man  investigation  of  Nazi  propa  j 
ganda  going  through  the  United  States  mails.  His  j 
study  began  when  his  oldest  son,  a  freshman  in  col 
lege,  showed  him  some  of  the  subversive  printed  j 
matter  that  was  circulating  on  the  campus.  ' 

Many  of  the  names  that  John  Roy  Orison  listed  j  | 
in  Under  Cover  appear  time  after  time  in  Black  I  i 
Mail.  Mr.  Hoke’s  main  line  of  inquiry  relates  to  the  J  ' 
use  of  the  mail  for  spreading  dangerous  propaganda.  * 

— D.Af./.  I 
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No  Time  Out 

IN  A  TUG-OF-WAR,  one  man  who  takes  time 
out  to  get  his  "second  wind,"  is  pulling  against  his 
teammates  just  as“  effectively  as  any  member  of  the 
opposition. 

In  real  war,  a  sleeping  sentry  helps  the  enemy*" 
to  surprise  and  defeat  his  own  comrades;  the  man 
in  the  crow’s  nest  helps  the  sub  to  sink  his  ship 
the  moment  he*®  relaxes  his  vigilance;  a  worker, 
making  vital  war  materials  is  making  them  for  the 
other  side  when*®  he  slows  production;  and  we  can 
all  give  "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  by  doing 
little  or  nothing  to*®®  help  our  own  cause.  How¬ 
ever  every  fighting  man  and  worker  must  have 
off-duty  periods  of  rest — ships,  guns,**®  planes,  tanks, 
etc.,  have  to  take  time  out  for  repairs — but  there  is 
no  time  out  for  the  cost  of  war.  It  works  twenty-**® 
four-hour- shifts,  seven  days  per  week  and  grows  bigger 
with  each  passing  tick  of  the  clock. 

We  can  lower  our  total**®  cost  for  the  War  by 
winning  victory  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This 
means  Keeping  every**®  available  dollar  at  work  buy¬ 
ing  War  Bonds.  Use  your  privilege  to  increase  your 
payroll  War  Bond  Allotment  now,*®®  and  keep  your 
money  from  taking  time  out  while  war  costs  are 
pulling  against  you. — James  J.  Johnson,  President, 
Johnson”®  Oil  Refining  Company  (225) 

Vengeance  Within  Your  Reach 

Someonm  »mnt  u$  a  nmetpaper  column  conducted  by  Mar¬ 
cia  ITinn.  Unfortunately  the  tender  did  not  give  ut  the 
name  of  the  paper  in  u>hlrh  it  appeared,  but  the  article  it 
to  interet ting— and  amutlng—that  tee  are  printing  tome 
estrartt  from  it.  A  recent  cate  in  court  impelled  Mitt 
Winn  to  do  tome  retearch  teork  about  *'The  obtolete  latet 
—old,  ttill  on  the  bookt,  and  ttill  good— with  tehich  any 
reader  who  withet  can  tet  to  work  and  get  revenge  on 
anyone  who  hat  incurred  hit  ill  will.’*  Here  are  tome  of 
them. 

IT  WORKS  LIKE  THIS.  Go  up  to  some  one 
you  don’t  like,  some  one  here  in  Illinois,  and  bum 
a  cigarette  from  him.  He’ll*®  give  it  to  you.  Any 
one  will.  Then  report  him  to  the  state  authorities, 
for  a  law  making  it  illegal*®  to  give  away  a  cigarette 
is  still  on  Illinois  statute  books.  Or,  if  you’re  in 
I  Joliet,  induce  some*®  woman  of  whom  you  are  not 
i  overly  fond  to  try  on  seven  dresses  in  a  shop.  You 
can  then  have  her  arrested.*®  The  law  provides 
I  she  cannot  try  on  "more  than  six."  Or,  if  you’re 
in  Maine,  persuade  this  person  to  whistle  a  tune^*® 
I  for  you  some  Sunday.  [You  might  as  well  make 

1  it  a  specific  tune.}  Arrest  should  follow,  for 

:  whistling  on  Sunday  is**®  forbidden  in  Maine,  just  as 
traveling  on  Sunday  "except  for  charity  or  neces¬ 
sity"  is  forbidden**®  in  Massachusetts  and  kissing  on 
Sunday  is  forbidden  in  Michigan.  In  Virginia  you 
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are  subject***  to  the  death  penalty  if  you  fail  to 
attend  church  on  three  successive  Sundays,  and  in 
West  Virginia  you**®  can’t  even  sneeze  on  Sunday. 
That  phrase  is  a  literal  one  with  no  leniency  given 
for  the  common  cold.*®® 

•  •  • 

THE  country  writhes  with  laws  that  can  be  in¬ 
fringed  and  called  into  play.  In  Minnesota  it  is  ille¬ 
gal  to**®  impersonate  Santa  Claus,  and  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Hollywood  actors  to  the  contrary,  it  is  il¬ 
legal  to**®  wear  false  whiskers.  In  Texas  it  is 
illegal  to  carry  a  cane.  In  Georgia  it  is  illegal 
to  slap  a***  man  on  the  back.  In  Oklahoma  it  is 
illegal  to  fish  for  whales  in  streams.  This  is  our 
favorite,  and  just**®  any  day  now  you  may  expect 
to  read  on  the  front  page  that  this  department 
and  its  pet  enemy  were  arrested***  trying  to  catch 
a  whale  in  Whodunit  creek  right  outside  of  Tulsa. 


THERE  are,  however,  more  delectable**®  ways  of 
breaking  the  law.  It  depends  on  your  taste  and 
proclivities.  In  Portland,  Maine,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  tickle**®  a  girl  under  the  chin  with  a  feather 
duster.  In  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  you  need  only  fall 
asleep**®  in  a  barber  chair  while  being  shaved,  having 
taken  the  necessary  precaution  of  sealing  the  barber’s 
lips**®  with  a  piece  of  adhesive.  In  Zion  City,  Il¬ 
linois,  make  a  face  at  any  one.  In  Boston,  hiss 
an  actor*®®  during  a  performance.  In  Buffalo  wear 
a  college  b^’s  fraternity  pin  [if  you’re  a  girl}. 
In  Evanston**®  change  clothes  in  an  automobile  with 
curtains  drawn — except  in  case  of  fire;  the  latter  is 
permissible.  In***  Iowa  [if  you’re  male}  ask  a 
girl  to  ride  in  an  automobile  with  you.  Or,  any¬ 
where  in  Pennsylvania,**®  sing  in  a  bath  tub,  or 
better  still,  goad  some  one  else  into  it.  These  are 
sure-fire  law-breakers,  and  many  a**®  hardy  soul 
has  languished  away  in  jail  because  of  them,  but  not 
in  our  time. 


THERE  are  quite  a  few  dull  things  yau  can*®® 
do  and  get  arrested.  In  Peru,  New  York,  if  you’re 
a  salesman,  you  can  be  arrested  for  calling  at  resi¬ 
dences**®  during  the  afternoon.  In  Maryland,  if 
you’re  a  wife,  you  can  be  arrested  for  rifling  your 
husband’s**®  pockets  while  he  is  asleep.  In  Iowa 
you  can  be  arrested  for  speeding  by  driving  your  car 
faster  than**®  a  horse  can  walk,  and  in  Tennessee 
any  motorist  can  be  arrested  who  has  not  given 
ten  day’s  notice***  that  he  is  going  to  drive  down  a 
certain  road  by  tacking  notices  along  the  roadside.  In 
Michigan,  if**®  you’re  a  justice  of  ^e  peace,  you  and 
the  cash  customer  both  can  be  arrest^  for  holding 
court  in  a  barroom,**®  and  in  Los  Angeles  you  can 
be  arrested  if  you  bathe  two  babies  in  one  tub. 
(635) 


Novelty  Plants  for  a  Song 

By  DALE  R.  VAN  HORN 

From  the  '^oman*'  as  condensed  from 
“Mechanix  Illustrated” 

THE  next  time  you  lop  off  the  top  of  a  pinea^Ie, 
instead  of  tossing  it  away,  try  placing  it  in  a  pot“  of 
sandy,  moist  earth.  Keep  it  in  the  shade,  and  in  no 
time  at  all  you’ll  have  a  magnificent  plant. 

It’s  only  one^  of  many  novelty  plants  which  cost 
little  and  can  be  produced  easily. 

Sponge  and  Lettuce:  Wet  a  cellulose**  or  rubber 
sponge  and  work  lettuce  seed  or  clover  seed  into  some 
of  the  pores.  Put  this  in  a  shallow  dish  which  has** 
a  little  water  in  the  bottom,  and  leave  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  several  days — until  the  seeds  begin  to“* 
sprout.  'Then  put  it  in  the  sun  and,  with  plenty  of 
water  kept  in  the  dish,  the  seedlings  will  grow  fast, 
covering  the“*  sponge  in  a  short  time. 

Hanging  Carrot  Plant:  Get  as  large  a  carrot  as  you 
can,  and  cut  off  about  one  inch  of  the***  top.  Hollow 
out  the  body  of  the  carrot,  leaving  the  stalk  intact. 
Bore  holes  in  each  side  and  run  a  wire  through  to’*® 
form  a  handle.  Keep  the  hollow  well  filled  with 
water.  After  a  week,  the  crown  of  the  carrot  will 
start  to  send  out***  shoots  which  may  grow  as  much  as 
half  an  inch  or  more  a  day.  As  the  growth  continues, 
the  shoots  begin  to  curve  up  alP”  around  the  carrot 
and,  if  kept  in  a  warm  place,  will  eventually  extend 
up  past  the  top.  Hook  a  brass  chain***  to  the  wire, 
and  you’ll  have  a  beautiful  hanging  fern. 

Su/eet  Potato  Vines:  Take  a  sweet  potato  and  place 
it  in**  the  neck  of  a  jar,  so  that  part  of  the  tuber  will 
be  exposed.  The  vines  that  start  sprouting  closely 
resemble  ivy.**  If  your  sweet  potato  happens  to  be  one 
of  those  rich  yellow  yams,  it  will  produce  handsome 
purple  stems  and*"  veins  which  make  a  pleasing  color 
contrast  with  the  bright  green  leaves. 

Avocado  Tree:  Soak  the  seed  of  a  ripe  avocadc/"  in 
warm  water  for  four  or  five  days,  then  wash  the  film 
off  gently  and  plant  the  seed  two  or  three  inches 
deep”  in  a  flower  pot  filled  with  fresh,  rich  soil. 
Make  sure  that  the  pointed  end  of  the  seed  is  up. 
Leave  the  pot  in  the  sun**  for  several  weeks,  water  it 
frequently,  and  the  plant  will  grow  rapidly.  'The 
leaves  are  a  bright  glossy  green. 

Blue  grass'^  Covered  Flower  Pot:  If  you  want  a 
plant  to  grow  on  the  outside  of  a  flower  pot  as  well 
as  inside,  here’s*"  how.  Cut  a  piece  of  burlap  to  fit 
snugly  around  the  side  of  the  pot,  up  to  the  rim,  and 
stitch  it  into  place.*"  Moisten  the  cloth  and  rub  grass 
seed  into  the  pores,  then  set  the  pot  in  a  saucer.  Keep 
a  little  water  in  the***  saucer.  The  grass  in  the  burlap 
will  grow  and  you’ll  have  a  lush,  green  covering  on 
the  pot. 

Corncob  and  Bluegrass:  Drive**  a  nail  through  a 
small  square  sheet  of  metal  (preferably  lead),  push 
the  nail  up  into  the  end  of  a  corncob,  and*"  place  the 
whole  business  in  a  dish  filled  with  water.  In  a  few 
hours  the  cob  will  be  well  soaked.  'Then  sprinkle 
bluegrass  seed*"  over  it  thoroughly  so  that  one  or 
more  seeds  catch  in  each  depression  on  the  cob.  After 
a  few  weeks  the  seeds*"  will  sprout  and  you’ll  have 
what  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  a  miniature  cedar 
tree. 

Rutabaga  and  Bluegrass:*"  If  the  cob  turns  out 
well,  hollow  out  a  large  rutabaga,  hang  it  on  a  wire 
and  chain,  punch  small  holes  in  the  side**  and  put  a 
blue^ss  seed  into  each  hole.  Keep  the  rutabaga 
filledwith  water. 

Cocoanut  and  Ivy:  Saw  oflT*  one  end  of  a  cocoanut, 


leaving  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  shell  intact.  Scoop  1 
out  the  meat.  Bore  four  small,  evenly”  spaced  holes  ' 
around  the  top,  and  into  these  tie  cords  which  ate  ' 
knotted  about  three  inches  above  the  opening.  Bore^  ■>  ( 
other  holes  through  the  shell — about  eight  for  the  i 
whole  unit.  Work  the  roots  of  a  small  ivy  plant  I 
through  each  hole  and**  carefully  pour  in  rich  earth,  { 
packing  it  rather  firmly,  to  within  about  one  inch  of  i 
the  top.  Keep  the  filling  moist,**  and  the  ivy  will  i 
thrive.  It  is  an  ideal  hanging  plant.  ] 

Turnip  Ball:  This  is  the  rutabaga  again,  but*"  with  i 
a  new  treatment.  Take  a  large  turnip,  cut  out  the  1 
inside,  leaving  a  shell  about  an  inch  thick.  Fill  it  * 
with  earth,*"  and  plant  mustard  seed,  parsley  seed,  or 
canary  seed.  In  a  short  while  the  se^  will  sprout, 
with  leaves  springing  out  all  over*"  the  turnip  to 
make  an  attractive  ball  of  green  for  a  window  decora-  j  ' 
tion.  Keep  it  in  the  sun,  and  water’*  it  occasionally. 

Vegetable  Islands:  If  it’s  a  table  plant  you  want,  1 
just  cut  off  about  one-third’*  of  a  carrot  lengthwise 
so  that  it  will  sit  flat  in  a  shallow  fern  dish  or  plate.  1 
Pour  about  one  inch  of  water’"  into  the  dish.  The  * 
carrot  will  soon  sprout  fern-like  leaves,  and  a  strange  1 
little  island  gradually  assumes  shape.  For*"  variety 
you  can  grow  a  whole  colony  of  islands  by  taking  1 
horse-radish  roots  or  turnips  and  treating^  them  the 
same  way. 

Once  your  island  has  sprouted,  you  can  give  it  1 
added  life  and  color  by  placing  miniature^  bridges, 
towers,  and  other  figures  among  the  leaves  and  stalb.  i 
(831)  |1 


Did  You  Know  . . . 

NEW  paints  developed  by  industry  prevent  barna¬ 
cles,  which  cut  speed  of  ships,  from  fastening  to 
hulls.  (18) 

A  NEW  synthetic  textile  filament,  the  finest  yet 
produced  by  man  or  nature,  is  so  small  that  it  takes 
twenty*  thousand  miles  of  it  to  weigh  a  pound.  (27) 


TANTALUM,  a  relatively  rare  metal  characterized 
by  extreme  resistance  to  corrosion,  is  proving*  in¬ 
valuable  to  surgeons  in  repairing  bones,  especially 
the  skull,  and  in  joining  together  nerves  thar 
have  been  severed.  (43) 


If  I  Could  Be  the  Sun 

By  CRISTEL  HASTINGS 

IF  I  COULD  BE  THE  SUN  for  just  one  day. 
I’d  open  every  bud  that  bloomed  my  way. 

I’d  scatter  every  shadow,*  every  shade 
That  fell  across  my  path,  and  make  them  fade. 
I’d  warm  the  hearts  of  men  and  make  them  glad; 
I’d  make  a"  world  of  joy  where  all  was  sad. 

I’d  draw  the  perfume  from  a  rose,  and  hold 
It  for  a  soul  with  mocking  world  grown  cold. 
I’d*®  shine  through  every  cloud  and  make  for  you 
A  golden  lining  in  a  sky  of  blue. 

And  when  night  came.  I’d  quietly"  go  my  way— 
If  I  could  be  the  sun  for  just  one  day.  (89) 


The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer” 

THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT  and  sense-of-service 
not  only  should  be  for  one  day  in  the  year  but  a  peren¬ 
nial  and*  perpetual  expression  of  the  love  in  your 
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heart.  If  the  spiritual  good  cheer  of  Christmas  Day 
were  generally"  manifested  throughout  the  year  it 
would  transform  mankind.  Love  still  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  and  the  world"  grows  better 
in  the  proportion  that  love  increases.  Do  not  wait 
for  others  to  practice  the  Golden  Rule,  but"  dili¬ 
gently  apply  it  in  your  own  daily  life.  Like  the 
stars  that  are  beautiful  because  of  what  they  are, 
and  no^"  because  of  what  they  do,  so  you  can  make 
your  life  a  beneficent  influence  to  others  by  develop¬ 
ing**®  a  continual  spirit  of  Christmas  within  your 
heart  and  mind. — Grenville  Kleiser  (134) 

Are  You  Willing  . . . 

TO  STOOP  DOWN  and  consider  the  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  of  little  children; 

To  remember  the  weakness  and  loneliness*®  of  people 
who  are  growing  old; 

To  stop  asking  how  many  of  your  friends  love  you 
and  ask  yourself  if  you  love  them"  enough; 
To  bear  in  mind  the  things  that  other  people  have 
to  bear  on  their  hearts; 

To  try  to  understand  what  those  who*®  live  in  the 
same  house  with  you  really  want,  without  waiting 
for  them  to  tell  you; 

To  trim  your  lamp  so  that  it  will*®  give  more  light 
and  less  smoke,  and  carry  it  in  front  so  that 
your  shadow  will  fall  behind  you; 

To  make  a  wave  for  your*®®  ugly  thoughts,  and  a 
garden  tor  your  kindly  feelings,  with  the  gate 
open — 

Are  you  willing  to  do  these  things  even**®  for  a 
day? 

If  so,  then  you  can  keep  Christmas. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke  (131) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Ten  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 
Dear  Mr.  McIntyre: 

In  my  opinion,  most  of  the  difficulties  we  are 
encountering  in  the  construction^  work  at  the  ship- 
)drd  have  been  aggravated  by  the  purchasing  de- 
^  partment.  In  the  first  place,  the  multitude*^  of 
-  forms  the  purchasing  department  requires  for  each 
1  transaction  is  responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for*®  the 
lack  of  materials  in  the  shipyard.  In  the  second 
place,  I  understand  that  the  head  of  the  purchasing 
department  has  not  been  able  to  get  along  with  the 
heads  of  the  accounting  department,  the  shipping 
department,^’"  and  the  banking  department.  Whether 
1  or  not  this  is  true,  I  cannot  say;  at  all  events,  we 
■  should  look  into’^  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible 
I  and,  if  necessary,  something  should  be  done  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation,**® 

I  shall  return  to  the  office  sooner  than  I  had 
expected  and  rather  than  undertake  going  into  a**® 
peat  deal  of  detail  at  the  present  moment,  I  shall 
wait  xmtil  I  return.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you***  that  construction  work  at  the  shipyard  must 
improve  without  delay. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  (196) 

Dear  Mr.  McDonald: 

j  Contrary  to  instructions,  your  superintendent  has 
I  failed  to  carry  out  instruction^  regarding  the  ex- 
I  terior  of  the  Paramount  Building.  The  exterior 


of  this  magnificent  building*®  is  deteriorating  quickly 
and  if  the  repairs  are  postponed  any  longer,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be*®  irretrievably  destroyed. 

I  cannot  understand  why  my  instructions  were 
disregarded  and  why  you  did  not  writ^  us  whether 
or  not  you  would  be  able  to  get  a  contractor  to 
do  the  work.  I  don’t  like  to  be  disagreeable^’" 
about  this  matter,  but  I  must  insist  that  something 
be  done  at  once. 

Cordially  yours,  (116) 

Dear  Mr.  McNeal: 

Mr.  McKay,  our  superintendent  in  Detroit,  de¬ 
clared  recently  that  he  suspects  that*®  a  few  work¬ 
men  are  using  defective  construction  materials  on  the 
Central  Electric  Transportation*^  job.  This  matter 
is  of  extreme  importance;  therefore,  suspend  the 
multitude  of  other  activities  unde^  your  control 
and  leave  for  Detroit  at  once. 

I  am  instructing  the  travel  department  to  make 
reservations  for*®  you  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
confident  that  you  can  settle  this  disagreeable  matter 
intelligently^’"  without  antagonizing  the  contractor 
and  without  interfering  with  the  magnificent  con¬ 
struction*^  job  that  most  of  the  workmen  are  doing. 
After  you  thoroughly  understand  the  situation,  let 
me  knou^*’*  what  you  think  should  be  done. 

Yours  truly,  (146) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

At  6  p.m.  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  E.  S. 
Adams,  the  Chairman  of  the  Boards  of  the  Litho¬ 
graphers  Journal,  telling  me  that  my  technical  and 
critical  article  on  present  methods*®  of  lithography  and 
typography  had  been  accepted.  Until  I  received  this 
notification,  I  feared*®  that  the  majority  of  the  Board 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  critical  and  drastic  changes 
that  I  suggested.*®  I  thought  the  nature  of  my 
article  might  be  construed  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
printing  industry  and*®®  thus  be  offensive  to  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  article,  I  have  been  given  an 
assignment  to  write  a**®  number  of  practical  and 
technical  articles  on  other  branches  of  printing. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your**®  tenacity  in  urging 
me  to  compose  and  submit  this  article  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Yours  truly,  (159) 

Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  formulating  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  of  promotion  in*®  this  locality 
for  our  new  musical  products.  We  should  like 
to  hire  four  stenographers  to  work  for  us  during*® 
this  emergency.  We  should  like  stenographers  who 
possess  refinement,  ability,  and  personality,*”  and 
who  can  accept  responsibility.  If  you  know  of  any 
stenographers  who  meet  these  qualifications**  and 
who  aspire  to  positions  of  responsibility,  I  should 
be  happy  to  see  them.  I  am  in*®®  my  office  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Yours  very  truly,  (111) 

Dear  Mr.  Roth: 

The  members  of  the  school  board  requested  that 
all  students  be  given  a  practical  program  of*®  studies 
that  will  prepare  them  for  positions  of  responsibility; 
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that  will  develop  their  personality,^  and  ^ve  them 
an  opportunity  to  use  their  critical  faculties.  The 
superintendent  in  formulating**  such  a  program  will 
include,  among  o^er  things,  geography,  elementary 
psychology,  and**  stenography.  An  intensive  course 
in  the  fundamentals  of  telegraphy  may  be  given  ex¬ 
perimentally**  in  one  of  the  neighborhood  schools. 

Because  of  the  present  emergency,  the  program 
of  physical  training’**  will  once  more  be  critically 
examined.  Do  you  subscribe  to  this  policy  of  the 
school  board?  Do  you  feel***  that  there  is  justifica¬ 
tion  for  such  action? 

Sincerely  yours,  (151) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  accommodate  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  by  signing  the^  accompanying  affidavit.  The 
attorney  who  assisted  me  presented  many  conclusive 
arguments  against**  placing  my  signature  on  it. 

I  suggest  that  the  Attorney  General  recommend 
to  the  Administration**  that  it  take  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  for  legislative  action  at  the 
next  session  so**  that  specific  legislation  may  be 
passed  to  cover  this  measure  of  universal  importance. 

I  should***  emphasize  that  last  Christmas  I  sug¬ 
gested  an  in^artial  investigation  of  this  matter  by 
an  energetic"  attorney  designated  by  a  Congressional 
Committee,  and  I  was  disappointed  and  disturbed 
that***  diis  sug^ted  action  was  voted  down.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  sinceHoeen  done  in  this  connectiors. 

I  have  made  an  independent**  investigation  of  the 
situation,  and  if  you  would  like  to  discuss  it  with 
me  you  can  reach  me  at***  my  headquarters  in  the 
American  Manufacturers'  Building.  However,  I 
cannot  see  my  way  clear  to***  signing  the  attached 
affidavit. 

Yours  truly,  (209) 


Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

I  have  today  hired  a  new  salesman,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  received  the  resignation  of  our**  Milwaukee 
man.  The  new  man  has  a  wife  and  two  children 
and  has  his  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,**  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  will  cover  the  states  of  Neo/  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  in  all** 
probability,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  sales  manager,  who  carried  on  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  him,  says  he  is**  an  energetic,  practical, 
and  sympathetic  Englishman  and  is  a  bom  salesman. 
His  only  criticism***  is  that  he  is  too  independent. 

Please  write  me  in  detail  the  sales  problems  in 
Philadelphia,  Trenton^**  New  York,  and  Baltimore 
so  that  I  may  discuss  them  with  him.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  you  cannot  talk  to  him***  yourself. 

Yours,  (142) 


Dear  Mr.  Edison: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  administrative  staff,  which 
included  the  president,  the*®  secretary,  five  junior 
executives,  our  three  attorneys,  and  all  our  senior 
salesmen,  it  was  decided  that**  new  warehouses  be 
built  after  the  war  in  Detroit,  Michigan;  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Buffalo,  New  York;  and**  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

These  new  warehouses  will  be  an  accommodation 


ot 


for  our  northern  manufacturers**  and  will  help  th(( 
bring  about  grezt  economies.  j 

Yours  truly,  (91)  ^ 

•»  1  ( 


The  HOLLY-TREE  I  ?“• 

irr< 

From  ‘‘Christmas  Stories” 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS  i  |ho 

(Reprinted  from  the  “Dearborn  lndependence“J  CXf 


I  HAVE  KEPT  ONE  SECRET  in  the  course  ^ 

.-/•  .  i.r.  •....  tnc 


my  life.  I  am  a  bashful  man.  Nobody  woul-^j  ^ 
suppose  it.  This  is  the**  secret  which  I  have  neve  \h 
breathed  until  now. 

eve 


I  might  greatly  move  the  reader  by  some  account  i 
of  the  innumerable"  places  I  have  not  been  lo,  * 


bes 
1  ' 


the  people  I  have  not  called  upon,  the  innumera^ 
social  evasions**  I  have  been  guilty  of,  solely  becaiut  k, 

I  am  by  original  constitution  and  character  a  bast  ?  , 
ful**  man.  But  I  will  leave  the  reader  unmoved,  T-i 
and  proceed  with  the  object  before  me.  >  ii 

That  object  is  to  give  a*"  plain  account  of  oj  e 
travels  and  discoveries  in  the  Holly-Tree  Inn;  in  • 
which  place  of  good  entertainment  for’**  man  ini' 
beast  I  was  once  snowed  up. 

It  happened  in  the  memorable  year  when  I  parttii  i 
forever  from  Angela’"  Leath,  whom  I  was  shortt 


shortly: 

to  have  married,  on  making  the  discovery  that  she  ^ 
preferred  my  bosom  friend.  From’**  our  school  days  ^ 
I  had  freely  admitted  Edwin,  in  my  own  mind,  tol  ■ 
be  far  superior  to  myself;  and,  though’**  I  was 
grievously  wounded  at  heart,  I  felt  the  preference  ^ 
to  be  natural,  and  tried  to  forgive  them  both.  It*  ' 


was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  resolved  to  ?. 
go  to  America — on  my  way  to  the  Devil.*** 


loa 


Communicating  my  discovery  neither  to  Angela 
nor  to  Edwin,  but  resolving  to  write  each  of  them 
an*"  affecting  letter  conveying  my  blessing  and  W  . 
giveness,  which  the  steam-tender  for  shore  should  ™ 
carry  to  the  post***  when  I  myself  should  ^  bound 
for  the  New  World,  far  beyond  recall — I  say,  lod- 
ing  up  my  grief  in  my  own  breast,  and***  consolii^'  u 
myself  as  I  could  with  the  prospect  of  being  geny 
erous,  I  quietly  left  all  I  held  dear,  and***  started  L 
on  the  desolate  journey  I  have  mentioned. 

The  dead  winter-time  was  in  full  dreariness  whej'^ 
I  left  my***  chambers  forever,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  ^ 
morning  I  had  shaved  by  candle-light,  of  course,  ' 
and  was  miserably*"  cold,  and  experienced  that  gen-, 
eral  all-pervading  sensation  of  getting  up  to  bet^ 
hanged  which  I  have***  usually  found  inseparabkl 
from  untimely  rising  under  such  circumstances.  V 
How  well  I  remember***  the  forlorn  aspect  of 


Fleet  Street  when  I  came  out  of  the  Temple!  The 


fn 


strert-lamps  flickering  in  the  gusty  northeast"®  wind,  I 
as  if  the  very  gas  were  contorted  with  cold;  the  # 
white-topped  houses;  the  bleak,  star-lighted  sky,  . 
the  market  people"*  and  other  early  stragglers, 
ting  to  circulate  their  almost  frozen  blood;  the 
pitable  light  and  warmth"*  of  the  few  coffee-shop*  ® 
and  public-houses  that  were  open  for  such  customen 
the  hard,  dry,  frosty  rime  with  which"*  the  air  was 
charged  (the  wind  had  already  beaten  it  into  even 
crevice),  and  which  lashed  my  face  like  a  steel* 
whip. 

It  wanted  nine  days  to  the  end  of  the  month,  tsi 
end  of  the  year.  The  post-office  packet  for  thel* 
United***  States  was  to  depart  from  Liverpod  ^ 
weather  permitting,  on  the  first  of  the  ensuioj  ^ 


month,  and  I  had  the***  intervening  time  on  w 


hands.  I  had  taken  this  into  consideration,  uf 


had  resolved  to  make  a  visit*"  to  a  certain  spin 


(which  I  need  not  name)  on  the  farther  berdaj 


to 
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ot  Yorkshire.  It  was  endeared  to  me  by  my  hav¬ 
ing**®  first  seen  Angela  at  a  farmhouse  in  that  place, 
and  my  melancholy  was  gratified  by  the  idea**®  of 
taking  a  wintry  leave  of  it  before  my  expatriation, 

I  ought  to  explain,  that,  to  avoid  being®®®  sought 
out  before  my  resolution  should  have  been  rendered 
irrevocable  by  being  carried  into  full  effect,**®  I  had 
written  to  Angela  overnight,  in  my  usual  manner, 
lamenting  that  urgent  Business,  of**®  which  she 
should  know  all  particulars  by-and-by,  took  me  un¬ 
expectedly  away  from  her  for  a  week  or  ten**®  days. 

There  was  no  Northern  Railway  at  that  time, 
and  in  its  place  there  were  stagecoaches;  which 
M  occasionally  find***  myself,  in  common  with  some 
other  people,  affecting  to  lament  now,  but  which 
everybody  dreaded  as’*  a  very  serious  penance  then. 

I  had  secured  the  box-seat  on  the  fastest  of  these, 
and  my  business  in  Fleet’*®  Street  was  to  get  into 
a  cab  with  my  portmanteau,  so  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  to  the  Peacock  at  Islington,’*®  where 
I  was  to  join  this  coach.  But  when  one  of  our 
Temple  watchmen,  who  carried  my  portmanteau  into 
’  Fleet  Street’*®  for  me,  told  me  about  the  huge  blocks 
of  ice  that  had  for  some  days  past  been  floating 
,  in  the  river,  having  closed  up’**  in  the  night, 
and  made  a  walk  from  the  Temple  Gardens  over  to 
the  Surrey  shore.  I  began  to  ask  myself  the^  question 
^  whether  the  box-seat  would  not  be  likely  to  put  a 
^  sudden  and  frosty  end  to  my  unhappiness.  I**®  was 
'  heartbroken,  and  yet  I  was  not  quite  so  far  gone  as 

*  to  wish  to  be  frozen. 

When  I  got  up  to  the  Peacock**®  I  asked  if  there 

*  were  an  inside  seat  to  spare.  I  then  discovered  that, 

*  inside  or  out,  I  was  the  only  passenger.**®  This 
gave  me  a  still  livelier  idea  of  the  great  in- 

®  clemency  of  the  weather,  since  that  coach  always*** 
loaded  particularly  well.  However,  I  got  into  the 
T  coach.  When  I  was  seated,  they  built  me  up  with 
straw”  to  the  waist,  and,  conscious  of  making  a 
rather  ridiculous  appearance,  I  began  my  journey. 

,  It  was  still**®  dark  when  we  left  the  Peacock.  For 


1  little  while,  pale,  uncertain  ghosts  of  houses  and 
I  trees  appeared  and  vanished,  and***  then  it  was  hard, 
“8  black  frozen  day.  People  were  lighting  their  fires; 

smoke  was  mounting  straight  up  high  into  the  rari- 
"  fied***  air;  and  we  were  rattling  for  Highgate  Archway 
over  the  hardest  ground  I  have  ever  heard  the  ring  of 
r  iron  shoes***  on.  As  we  got  into  the  country,  everv- 
“  thing  seemed  to  have  grown  old  and  gray.  The 
^  roads,  the  trees,  thatched  roofs  oP®**  cottages  and 
^  homesteads,  the  ricks  in  the  farmers’  yards.  Out- 
|v'door  work  was  abandoned,  horse-troughs  at  roadside 
inns  were  frozen*®**  hard,  no  stragglers  lounged 


,  tbout,  doors  were  close  shut,  little  turnpike  houses 
pr  had  blazing  fires  inside,  and  children  rubbed  the*®** 
^  frost  from  the  little  panes  of  glass  with  their  chub- 
^  hf  arms,  that  their  bright  eyes  might  catch  a  glimpse 
I  of  the  solitary  coach*®**  going  by,  I  don’t  know 
J^when  the  snow  began  to  set  in;  but  I  know  that  we 
.were  changing  horses  somewhere  when  I’®*®  heard  the 
guard  remark.  "That  the  old  ladv  up  in  the  skv 
^  was  picking  her  geese  pretty  hard  today.”  Then, 
^  indeed,  P***  found  the  white  down  falling  fast  and 

^  The  lonelv  dav  wore  on,  and  I  dozed  it  out,  as  a 
lonely  traveler  does.****  I  was  warm  and  valiant 
r  after  eating  and  drinking;  cold  and  depressed  at 
^all  other  times.  While  we  changed  horses,  the**** 
guard  and  coachman  went  stumping  up  and  down  the 
uin  printing  off  their  shoes  in  the  snow,  and 
^  poured  so  much  liquid  consolation****  into  them- 
^  selves  without  being  any  worse  for  it,  that  I  began 
j^to  confound  them,  as  it  darkened  again,****  with 
™two  great  white  casks  standing  on  end.  Our  horses 


tumbled  down  in  solitary  places  and  we  got  them 
up**®® — which  was  the  pleasantest  variety  /  had,  for 
it  warmed  me.  And  it  snowed  and  snowed,  and 
still  it  snowed,  and  neveP**®  left  off  snowing.  All 
night  long  we  went  on  in  this  manner.  And  it 
snowed  and  snowed. 

I  forget  now  where  we  were  at  noon***®  on  the 
second  day,  and  where  we  ought  to  have  been;  but 
I  know  that  we  were  scores  of  miles  behindhand, 
and  that  our  case***®  was  growing  worse  every  hour. 
The  drift  was  becoming  prodigiously  deep;  land¬ 
marks  were  getting  snowed  out;  the  road***®  and 
the  fields  were  all  one;  instead  of  having  fences 
and  hed^rows  to  guide  us,  we  went  crunching  on 
over  an*”  unbroken  surface  of  ghastly  white  that 
might  sink  beneath  us  at  any  moment  and  drop  us 
down  a  whole  hillside.  Still****  the  coachman  and 
the  guard — who  kept  together  on  the  box,  always 
in  council,  and  looking  well  about  them — made  out 
the***®  track  with  astonishing  sagacity. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  a  town,  it  looked, 
to  my  fancy,  like  a  large  drawing***®  on  a  slate, 
with  abimdance  of  slate-pencil  expended  on  the 
churches  and  houses  where  the  snow  lay  thickest.***® 
When  we  came  within  a  town,  and  found  the  church 
clocks  all  stopped,  the  dial-faces  choked  with  snow, 
and  the  inn-signs  blotted***®  out,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  place  were  overgrown  with  white  moss. 

As  to  the  coach,  it  was  a  mere  snowball;  simi¬ 
larly,***®  the  men  and  boys  who  ran  along  beside 
us  to  the  town’s  end,  turning  our  clogged  wheels 
and  encouraging  our  horses,****  were  men  and  boys 
of  snow;  and  the  bleak  wild  solitude  to  which 
they  at  last  dismissed  us  was  a  snowy  Sahara.**** 
One  would  have  thought  this  enough:  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  I  pledge  my  word  that  it  snowed  and 
snowed,  and  still  it  snowed,  and  never***®  left  off 
snowing. 

At  nine  o’clock  at  night,  on  a  Yorkshire  moor, 
a  cheerful  burst  from  our  horn,  and  a  welcome 
sound**®*  of  talking,  with  a  glimmering  and  mov¬ 
ing  about  of  lanterns,  roused  me  from  my  drowsy 
state.  I  found  that  we  were****  going  to  change. 

They  helped  me  out,  and  I  said  to  a  waiter, 
whose  bare  head  became  as  white  as  King  Lear’s 
in  a  single****  minute,  "What  inn  is  this?” 

"The  Holly-Tree,  Sir,”  said  he. 

"Upon  my  word,  I  believe,”  said  I,  apolo¬ 
getically,****  to  the  guard  and  coachman,  "that  I 
must  stop  here.” 

I  saw  my  portmanteau  got  out  stiff,  like  a 
frozen  body;****  did  the  handsome  thing  by  the 
guard  and  coachman;  wished  them  goodnight  and 
a  prosperous  journey;  and,  a  little  ashamed**®*  of 
myself,  after  all,  for  leaving  them  to  fight  it  out 
alone,  followed  the  landlord,  landlady,  and  waiter 
of****  the  Holly-Tree  upstairs. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  a  large  room 
as  that  into  which  they  showed  me.  It  had  five**** 
windows,  with  dark  red  curtains,  that  would  have 
absorbed  the  light  of  a  general  illumination;  and 
there  were**!*  complications  of  drapery  at  the  top 
of  the  curtains,  that  went  wandering  about  the  wall 
in  a  most****  extraordinary  manner.  I  asked  for 
a  smaller  room,  and  they  told  me  there  was  no 
smaller  room.  They  could  screen  me  in,*”*  however, 
the  landlord  said.  They  brought  me  a  great  old 
japanned  screen  and  left  me  roasting  whole  before 
an  immense  fire. 

My  bedroom’"*  was  some  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
up  a  great  staircase  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery; 
and  nobody  knows”®*  what  a  misery  this  is  to  a 
bashful  man  who  would  rather  not  meet  people 
on  the  stairs.  It  was  the  grimmest*"*  room  I  have 
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ever  had  the  nightmare  in;  and  all  the  furniture, 
from  the  four  posts  of  the  bed  to  the  two  old  sil¬ 
ver*’*®  candlesticks,  was  tall,  high-shouldered,  and 
spindle-waisted.  Below,  in  my  sitting-room,  if  I 
looked  around  my  screen,  the**®®  wind  rushed  at 
me  like  a  mad  bull;  if  I  stuck  to  my  armchair,  the 
fire  scorched  me  to  the  color  of  a  new  brick. 

When***®  I  travel,  I  never  arrive  at  a  place  but 
I  immediately  want  to  go  away  from  it.  Before  I***® 
had  finished  my  supper  I  had  impressed  upon  the 
waiter  in  detail  my  arrangements  for  departure  in 
the^**®  morning.  Breakfast  and  bill  at  eight.  Fly 
at  nine.  Two  horses,  or,  if  needful,  even  four. 

In  the  morning  I  found  that***®  it  was  snowing 
still,  that  it  had  snowed  all  night,  and  that  I  was 
snowed  up.  Nothing  could  get  out  of  that  spot  on 
the  moor,**®®  or  could  come  at  it,  until  the  road 
had  been  cut  out  by  laborers  from  the  market-town. 
When  they  might  cut  their  way***®  to  the  Holly-Tree 
nobody  could  tell  me. 

It  was  now  Christmas  Eve.  I  should  have  had 
a  dismal  Christmastime  oP**®  it  anywhere,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  did  not  so  much  matter;  still,  being 
snowed  up  was  like  dying  of  frost,  a***®  thing  I 
had  not  bargained  for.  I  felt  very  lonely.  Yet  I 
could  no  more  have  proposed  to  the  landlord  and 
landlady***®  to  admit  me  to  their  society  (though 
I  should  have  liked  it  very  much)  than  I  could 
have  asked  them  to  present^  me  with  a  piece  of 
plate.  Here  my  great  secret,  the  real  bashfulness 
of  my  character,  is  to  be  observed.  Likc^  most 
bashful  men,  I  judge  of  other  people  as  if  they 
were  bashful  too.  ^ides  being  far  too  shamefaced 
to  mak^^  the  proposal  myself,  I  really  had  a  deli¬ 
cate  misgiving  that  it  would  be  disconcerting  to 
them.*®** 


Trying  to  settle  down,  therefore,  in  my  solitudt 
I  first  of  all  asked  what  books  there  were  in  tb  ) 
house.  The  waiter*®*®  brought  me  a  Book  of  Roads 
two  or  three  old  newspapers,  a  little  song  booh  *'*, 
terminating  in  a  collection  oP®®  toasts  and  sentiment '  i 
a  little  jest  book,  an  odd  volume  of  PereMg, 
Pickle,  and  the  Sentimental  Journey?^  As  f 
a  greedy  reader,  I  could  not  make  this  supply  hoL 
out  until  night;  it  was  exhausted  by  tea-time.*^  ^ 
Being  then  entirely  cast  upon  my  own  resources,  I'***' 
got  through  an  hour  in  considering  what  to  do*'" 
next.  (2160)  i 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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In  No  Time  Flat 


TRANSATLANTIC  airplane  speeds  may  reach' 
seven  hundred  twenty  miles  an  hour,  in  some  not- 
distant  year  after  the  war.*®  When  they  do,  au  ^ 
passengers  will  enjoy  a  unique  experience.  Sincrf®® 
there  is  a  difference  of  five  hours  ^tween*®  UnitedPf® 
States  Eastern  and  British  time,  when  it  is  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  New  York  it  is  nooo*“, 
of  the  same  day  in  London.  The  air  traveler,  aftefi  j 
an  early  lunch  in  the  British  capital,  can  board  the*  ,, 


plane,  make  the  trip,  and  turn  up  in  New  York-I  ' 
in  time  for  lunch!  (90) — about  The  First  P 
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An  Unusual  Girl 

An  almost  unbelievable  experience 
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SHE  had  luckily  gotten  out  of  Japan  befot^i 
Pearl  Harbor,  this  young  woman  missionary  teachetiva 
of  children.*®  Like  all  who  really  know  our  enemyi  r 
countries,  she  is  tom  between  love  for  the  commothe 
people  and  hatred*®  for  the  military.  lod 

”I  was  at  lunch  one  day  with  a  Japanese  eduahte 
tor,”  she  said,  "when  he  asked  me*®  what  I  thou^// 
of  Japanese  primary  education.  I  told  him  I  lim't 
it,  except  that  I  was  disturbed  about*®  one  thin; 
That  Japanese  children  are  not  taught  to  think. 

"  'My  dear  young  lady,’  the  educator  told  mt 
'we  don’t*®®  want  our  people  to  think.  We  wi4> 
them  to  obey !’  ” 

Vacationing  one  summer  in  occupied  China,  she  \ 
started**®  across  a  bridge  guarded  by  a  Japanesqii 
soldier.  Apparently  he  wanted  to  show  his  author-up, 
ity,  for**®  he  confronted  her  with  his  bayonet  aa»in. 
motioned  that  she  must  use  the  opposite  side  oi  ^ 
the  bridge.  She  proceeded**®  to  lay  him  low  in  hi  boy 
native  language  and  he  was  so  astonished  that  h^Pec 
apologized  all  over  the**®  place  and  told  her  shnei 
could  walk  anywhere  on  the  bridge  she  wished,  (bro 
'Why  are  you  people  so  cruel  over  here,  whet  to 
you*®®  are  so  polite  and  kind  at  home?”  she  asked  the 
"They  make  us  be,”  he  said  sadly,  "and  I  do  no^rt 
like  it.  All  I  can  think**®  about  is  my  family  badow 
in  Tokio.”  S 

When  she  told  him  that  she  worked  mostly  iiw 
Tokio,  he  beg^d  her**®  to  visit  his  wife  and  childrtt®' 
when  she  gotback.  He  had  not  heard  from  them  ifflg 
months  and  was  greatly  distressed  about***  thdiiot 
safety.  Home  and  family  mean  the  same  in  aaipv 
language.  bb 

The  girl  was  aboard  the  Athenia,  first***  passenmioi 
ship  to  be  torpedoed  in  the  War.  Fell  forty  feetk 
into  the  water,  was  badly  cut  and  bruised,  buty®« 
saving  sense  of  humor  carried  her  throu^  in  tiw 
when  others  might  have  given  up. 

"There’s  one  thing  I  hope  they’ll  do  after*** 
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’•tr,  though,  and  that’s  abolish  that  absurd  law  of 
.l«’sea  alwut  'women  and  children  first.’ 

^  "There  I  stood,  and**®  some  other  unmarried 
omen,  on  the  d^  of  that  ship,  knowing  there 
vcren’t  enough  life  boats  to  go  around,  and  watch- 
them  solit  up  families.  Some  of  us  begged 
^be  allowed  to  stay  on  board  at  least  until  the 
J»$t,  but,  no,  we***  had  to  go  first,  just  because  we 
A^ere  women.  It  didn’t  seem  right  to  me  then,  and 
doesn’t  seem  right  now.  Something**"  ought  to  be 
toe  atout  it.  A  husband  and  father  is  a  lot  more 
tuportant  than  a  single  woman.” 

Maybe***  you  think  this  girl  is  a  bit  unusual. 
She  is! — G.  S.,  in  the  K.V.P.  Philosopher  (437) 

Opportunities 

;  historians  tell  us  that  Napoleon  became  great 
llbccause  he  made  use  of  every  opportunity*®  as  it 
^^rcsented  itself.  Somewhere  early  in  his  career  he 
discovered  that  in  every  battle  there  was**  a  crisis 
•of  five  to  ten  minutes.  To  make  use  of  it  was  to 
(idiieve  victory;  to  neglect  it  was  to  invite**  defeat. 

*  In  the  course  of  every  life,  occur  what  might  be 
(.ailed  crises.  They  are  the  opportunities  which,** 
[promptly  grasped  and  turned  to  advantage,  may  shape 
and  decide  one’s  destiny.  Opportunities  are  fleeting. 
’jThey  pass*®*  as  suddenly  as  they  present  themselves. 
And  a  lost  opportunity  rarely  returns. 

Almost  everyone***  who  makes  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  of  one  kind  or  another  has  been  able  to  recog- 
•ize  and  grasp  opportunities***  that  have  come  his  way. 
)t^is  is  a  facul^  that  might  be  more  generally  cul- 
letivated.  Why  it  isn’t**®  will  probably  always  remain 
nv  mystery,  unless  we  choose  to  accept  as  a  reason 
o«the  fact  that  most***  individuals  lack  the  will  power 
rod  imagination  that  are  required  to  develop  their 
atatcnt^  abilities. — From  "The  Pick-Up,"  United  Par¬ 
cel  Service  (210) 

With  a  Background  of  Failure 

From  the  **KVP  Philosopher” 

she  WHENEVER  you  encounter  a  young  person  who 
es^is  determined  to  he  somebody  when  he  is  grown 
or-iq),  step  quickly**  to  one  side,  or  you'll  be  trampled 
uMo.  B^er  yet,  lend  him  a  hand. 
d  We  have  such  a  person  in  mind,  a  girl  not**  a 
hiiboy,  born  in  a  log  hut  in  a  Michigan  "Upper 
h^Pemnsula”  logging  community.  Her  parents  could*® 
she, lather  read  nor  write.  None  of  her  numerous 
I  brothers  or  sisters  ever  showed  the  slightest  desire 
bo  to  rise  above*®  their  drab  environment.  Yet  within 
edthe  being  of  this  one  little  girl  was  a  divine  spark. 
DO^reathed  upon,  it  glowed,*®*  and  blown  upon  by  an 
acbuconquerable  will,  it  burst  into  flame. 

She  hungered  for  an  education.  Her  parents**® 
iivere  opposed  to  it,  but  she  ran  away  to  the  nearest 
IroiDwn  where  there  was  a  high  school,  and  by  work- 
I  ifog  in  private***  homes,  mostly  for  board  and  room, 
bdffot  through  the  four  years.  The  little  town's  banker 
laipve  her  some  encouragement,  but  when***  she  fin¬ 
ished  high  school  and  told  the  banker  she  was 
pftgMog  to  the  University  of  Michigan  that  fall,  even**® 
etfbe  thought  the  obstacle  too  great  and  tried  to  dis- 
Piavinge  her. 

Ines  "I  am  going  to  college,  no  matter  what  you*®* 

4 r  anyone  else  says,”  she  replied  fiercely. 

"But  you  have  no  money.” 

"I  have  135.  That  will  take  me***  there.  When 
1  get  there,  I  know  I  can  get  by  somehow.” 


The  banker  gave  her  |50,  a  personal  gift.  She*** 
sent  it  ahead  for  tuition  and  books,  "so  I’ll  not 
spend  it  before  I  get  there.”  She  had  $7  when 
she***  arrived  in  Ann  Arbor  late  one  fall  evening. 
A  policeman  found  her  sleeping  on  a  park  bench. 
He  told  her  he  was***  compelled  to  make  her  move 
on,  that  if  he  found  her  there  again,  he  would  have 
to  nm  her  in.  The  next  ni^t,  he  found  her*"* 
agiain.  She  had  been  unable  to  get  a  job.  Yes, 
she  had  some  money,  but  it  was  too  valuable  to 
be***  spent  on  any  foolishness  like  a  bed  when  it 
was  still  warm  weather.  So  he  took  her  to  the 
station  house. 

At  the***  police  station  she  encountered  a  desk 
officer  who,  like  the  banker,  soon  learned  that  he 
should  get  out  of  the  way.**"  And  like  the  banker, 
he  lent  a  hand.  He  called  up  the  woman  who  ran 
the  Y.W.C.A.  cafeteria.**®  She  promised  to  help 
out  for  a  day  or  two. 

Four  years  later  when  the  friend  who  told  us  this 
story  was  in  college***  there,  this  girl  was  waiting 
table  at  his  boarding  house.  She  was  a  senior. 
It  was  customary  for  the  boys***  to  give  the  waitresses 
a  little  present  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Just 
before  the  time  to  do  it,  the***  landlady  told  them 
the  girl’s  story.  Instead  of  a  trifling  present,  they 
made  up  a  purse  of  around  $45.***  The  girl  broke 
down  and  cried  when  they  gave  it  to  her.  No  one 
else  ever  caught  her  in  a  similar  moment  of**® 
weakness.  That  day  she  had  just  received  her 
grades.  In  the  stiff  pre-law  course,  she  was  almost 
the  head  of  the  class.  She  was**®  going  on  to 
specialize  in  corporation  law. 

"I  lost  track  of  her  after  that,”  our  friend  said, 
"and  I  have  always***  been  sorry.  If  she  is  still 
living,  she  must  be  a  great  success  at  whatever 
she  is  doing.  It  was  hard®**  enough  for  a  boy  in 
those  years  to  do  what  she  did,  and  infinitely  harder 
for  a  woman.  I  wish  you  would®*®  tell  me  how  a 
girl  like  that  can  happen  with  the  handicap  of  such 
a  background.” 

Well,  we  looked  in  the  back  of  the®**  book, 
but  the  answer  wasn’t  there.  We  found  plenty  of 
examples,  but  no  answer.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
that  lies*®*  within  us  all  has  many  keys.  She  had 
found  hers,  where  others  grope  in  vain,  or  never 
grope  at  all.  (617) — G.S. 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  David  L.  Fleming 
125  St.  James  Street 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

Dear  Mr.  Fleming:** 

An  unusual  Christmas  gift  that  wins  you  heartfelt 
thanks. 

That’s  what  we’ve  worked  out  for  you,  up  here 
at  our  Wisconsin*®  plant. 

We’ve  made  up  a  "holiday  assortment”  of  twelve 
glasses  of  our  famous  and  delicious  cheese  spreads 
and  packed  them**  in  a  carton  with  a  beautiful 
Christmas  greeting  card  and  a  handsome  cheese 
spreader.  We’ll  put  your  name  on  the  card**  and 
ship  the  package  anywhere  in  the  United  States  post 
paid  for  only  $2.00. 

Or,  if  you  prefer  a**®  twenty-four-glass  carton,  it 
costs  only  $3.95. 

Up  here  in  the  cheese  country,  where  all  the  folks*** 
for  miles  around  are  real  cheese  fanciers,  they  tell  us 
we’ve  hit  on  a  gift  that’s  bound  to  get  a  rousing 
welcome***  in  any  home,  winning  appreciation  for 
your  thoughtfulness. 
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For  one  thing,  Ae  holiday  season  is  the 

dis- 
here 
t  of 
our 

own  popular  spreads. 

A**"  novel  and  economical  gift  ready  to  delight 
your  business  associates  and  friends,  these  spreads 
of  ours***  simplify  your  seasonal  problem.  And  from 
Ae  response  we’ve  had  so  far,  it  looks  as  Aough 
a  lot  of  people  Aink  it’s***  a  good  idea. 

So,  to  get  ahead  of  any  rush  that  might  slow 
up  our  shipping  men,  we’d  suggest  Aat  you  make*** 
out  your  order  now  on  the  enclosed  blank. 

And  don't  forget  to  include  a  carton  for  yourself. 
Mail  Ae  order  today.*** 

Cordially  yours,  (284) 


for  good  Amgs  to  eat.  And  the  response  ot 
criminating  people  everywhere  tells  us  Aat  t 
are  no  more***  tasty,  tangy  cheeses  coming  ou 
Wisconsin,  the  world-famous  cheese  center,  Aao 


Mr.  Ralph  R.  Kendall 
23  Commonweal  A  Avenue 
Brockton,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Mr.  Kendall: 

Kate  SmiA’s**  slogan  is,  "If  you  don’t  write  you’re 
wrong.” 

We  think  we  are  right — ^how  about  a  check  in 
Ae  amount  of  $12.00,  to**  clean  up  your  overdue 
account? 

Let’s  start  Ae  New  Year  "clean." 

Yours  very  truly,  (54) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

WILLIE:  Mamma,  are  you  going  to  get  Ae  new 
coat  you  want  from  Santa  Claus  this  Christmas? 

MoAer:  I’m  afraid  not,**  my  dear. 

Willie:  Have  you  tried  Arowing  yourself  on  Ae 
floor  and  kicking  wiA  your  feet  and  yelling  like 
I  do?  (39) 

•  •  • 

The  battleship  was  in  port  and  visitors  were  being 
shown  around.  The  guide  was  exhibiting  a  bronze 
tablet**  set  in  Ae  deck. 

Guide:  Here  is  where  our  gallant  captain  fell. 

Nervous  Old  Lady:  Well,  no  wonder.  I  nearly 
tripped  over  it**  myself.  (43) 


"But,  my  dear,”  said  Ae  young  husband,  as  he 
inspect^  the  gorgeous  smoking  jacket  his  wife  had 
given  him  for  Christmas,**  "I’m  afraid  you  spent  too 
much  money  on  Ais.  SomeAing  cheaper  would  have 
done  just  as  well.” 

"Now,”  she  pouted,  "Aere  you**  go  grumbling 
over  my  gift  as  usual.  But  Ais  time  you  are  in 
the  wrong.  I  didn’t  spend  any  money  on**  it.” 

"You  didnt?  Then  how  on  earth  did  you  get 
it?” 

"I  had  it  put  down  to  your  account.”  (75) 

•  •  • 


Geology  Professor:  What  kind  of  rock  is  this? 
SAdent;  Oh!  I  just  take  it  for  granite.  (16) 

•  •  • 


Patient  (m  doctor’s  waiting  room):  How  do  you 
do? 

Second  Patient:  So,  so.  I’m  aching  from  neuritis. 
First  Patient:**  Glad  to  meet  you.  I’m  Mendelbaum 
from  Chicago.  (29) 


Transcription  Speed  Practice  T 

Dear  Mr.  Fairchild:  ’ 

We  are  holding  our  January  New  Year's  sdi 
in  December.  It  begins  next  Tuesday,*®  Decent 
5.  When  you  come  in  you  will  see  our  nuia 
sample  floors  piled  high  with  goods.  You  will  s«^ 
items  you  did  not  expect**  to  find.  You  will  see 
lots  of  goods  you  need  Aat  you  can  sell  right  non. 

We’ve  ransacked  our  warehouse,  searched  it  floor 
by  floor,*®  collecting  every  odd  lot,  every  small  lot,? 
everything  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  for  Ais  sale 
We  have”  checked  every  department,  yes,  every  bin 
This  is  really  a  clearance. 

No  need  of  saying  Aat  our  old***  time  Ncm 
Year’s  Sale  was  simply  "out.”  That’s  why  wt 
have  moved  the  clock  for  this  event  ahead  to  D^  _ 
cember.  So.  we  will**®  be  all  ready  for  you  Tues- 
day.  ^ 

Come  early!  Everything  is  offered  on  a  "Whilt  nn 
it  lasts”  basis.  Every**®  hour  you  spend  with  m  tj, 
will  make  you  big  money. 

Again,  it  begins  December  5.  We  will 
looking  for  you.  ’ 

Yours**®  truly,  (161) 


Dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

Radar!  Radar!  The  big  news  of  the  day.  ^ 

Frequency  waves,  traveling  at  a  speed  of'  one 
hundred*®  ei^ty-six  thousand  miles  a  second  contaa  ^ 
object,  and  TOunce  back,  automatically  establishing* 
position.  * 

Your  letterhead  is  Ae  Radar  of  your  cw-  ^ 
r^ondence.  In  that  split  second  when  the  recipient  ^ 
of*®  your  mail  looks  at  your  letter,  your  position  “ 
is  automatically  established,  creating  a  favorAle'' 
or  unfavorable  impression. 

Electronic  Radar  is  Ae  "see”  Arough  fog,  storm, 
and  night. 

Letterhead  Radar*®*  is  Ae  "see”  by  whiA  men' 
judge  you  and  your  company. 


If  you  would  like  us  to  show  you  how  your^ 
letterhead  can**®  be  improved,  just  drop  Ac  en 
closed  card  in  the  mail.  There  will  be  no  obligation,! 
of  course.  This  card  will  bring  you  for***^  youi 
perusal  a  beautiful  folder  containing  many  types 
of  letterheads  illustrating  up-to-date  styles.*  Se  1 
lect  Ae  type  you  like  and  we  will  go  to  work  ( 
on  a  new,  modern  design  for  your  letterhead.  j, 
Cordially  yours,  (180)  . 


Service  Leads  to  Success 


(Dmemmbmr  O.C.A.  Mmmbmnhip  Tm$t) 


TO  FORGET  YOURSELF  is  more  important  than 
to  rememl^r  any  single  thing  you  have  ever  learned ' 
in  your  lifetime.**  Never  mind  whether  you  art 
getting  what  you  feel  to  be  your  full  measure  olr 
credit;  have  the  single  purpose*®  of  getting  Ae  work 
done,  of  seeing  that  every  proper  means  is  employed 
to  do  the  work  better  than  it  has*®  been  done  before, 
and  forget  yourself,  the  credit  you  will  receive,  the 
relation  you  personally  occupy*  toward  Ae  worii' 
arid  if  you  will  do  that,  I  give  you  my  word,  you 
will  have  accomplished  for  yourself  the  greatest 
good. 

Makc^®^  up  your  mind  to  serve.  It  is  serrio) 
that  receives  reward ;  it  is  by  service,  forgetful  oil 
self-interest,  service***  for  the  sake  of  accomplishmeol 
♦hat  you  will  gain  Ae  greatest  material  rewards. 
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^‘STREAMLINE  YOUR  TYPING” 

A  booklet  written  by  Barney  Stapert,  who  b 
recognixed  as  an  authority  on  touch-typing.  Mr. 
Stapert  holds  an  official  typing  record  of  136  net 
five-stroke  words  per  minute,  writing  for  one  con¬ 
tinuous  hour.  In  this  booklet  he  relates  in  a 
simple  and  human  way,  the  information  he  has 
gleaned  from  his  twenty  years  as  a  professional 
typist.  Its  contents  consbt  of  an  analysis  of  the 
following  subjects:  Position,  Finger  Orilb,  Con¬ 

centration,  Rhythm,  Accuracy,  Disruptions,  Capi¬ 
tal  Trouble,  Technique,  Timesavers  and  Mechanics. 

List  Price  . $1.00  per  copy 

School  Price . 50  ** 

Government  Price . 50  ** 

10%  discount  for  100  or  more  copies. 

Professional  Typing  Consultants,  Inc. 

25  Kingston  Avenue.  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


» It  is  by  service  to’“  society,  by  recognition  of  rights 
b  more  sacred  than  any  that  are  personal  to  yourself, 
u  that  you  will**"  gam  an  attitude  toward  life  rich  in 
permanent  satisfaction.  (171) — Frank  A.  Vanderlip 


All  the  World  Away 

_  (Junior  O.G.A,  Tort) 

Dear  Dad: 

I’ll  bet  yo-..  are  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  now 
IQ  in  India.  I  had  a  swell  trip  from  Africa  and’®  saw 
fP  quite  a  lot  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

'  India  looks  much  like  Africa,  and  even  the  natives 
here  are  almost*®  the  same  shade  of  brown  as  the 
Arabs.  The  cities  here  resemble  the  cities  back  in 
the  states,  having  trolley*®  cars,  taxis,  brand  new 
automobiles,  and  dozens  of  other  things  that  remind 
^  one  of  home. 

How  are  you  and  Madeline?** 

■n*-  Happy  holidays  to  you! 

Love, 

A1  (87) 


A.A.C.C.  Members,  Welcome 


American  Association  of  Commercial 
irk  Colleges  has  a  membership  of  151  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools.  Ben  H.  Henthorn,  of  the  Kansas 
••Gty  (Missouri)  College  of  Commerce,  is  its 
president. 

This  Association  believes  in  encouraging  its 
imembers  to  keep  up  to  date  in  teaching  methods 
and  business  education  activities  throughout  the 
country.  Other  associations  believe  likewise,  but 
irt  this  Association  has  a  concrete  and  successful 
ofrway  of  putting  this  belief  into  action  that  appeals 
^particularly  to  us — it  gives  every  one  of  its 
members  a  subscription  to  the  Business  Edu- 
theCAnoN  World. 

od  By  this  action  the  Association  takes  the  same 
l^^itand  as  do  many  business  teacher-training  de- 
^  partments,  who  require  their  teachers-in-training 
rialto  subscribe  to  the  B.E.W. 
i  We  take  this  means  of  welcoming  publicly 
HJlRir  new  readers  among  the  private  business 
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schools  of  America,  and  we  extend  to  them  a 
cordial  invitation  to  contribute  articles  on  the 
intensive,  practical,  close-to-business  type  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  which  is  the  trade-mark  of  the  private 
business  schools.  Such  contributions  will  serve 
as  a  healthy  stimulant  to  all  types  of  business 
education. 

Home  Loan  Bank  Bulletins 

Ywo  Booklets  recently  published  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Administration  will  be  of 
interest  to  business  education  teachers. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Administration,  a 
20-page  pamphlet,  describes  briefly  the  history  and 
responsibilities  of  the  following  Gov'rnnient  agencies: 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation,  and  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System. 

Insurance  of  Savings  through  the  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  is  a  12-page 
pamphlet  that  supplies  answers  to  many  questions 
on  insurance. 

These  two  publications  may  be  obtained  free 
in  limited  quantities  from  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Administration,  101  Indiana  Avenue,  N. 
W.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


U.S.  Birthrate  Going  Up 

XHE  BIRTHRATE  of  the  United  States  is  taking 
a  sharp  upward  turn.  In  1933  the  total  births 
were  2,081,232.  '  The  estimated  total  for  1943 
is  3,000,000,  which  is  nearly  200,000  more  than 
1942.  It  requires  some  33,000  teachers  to  guide 
a  million  children,  according  to  the  Research 
Department  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  figures  emphasize  the  seriousness 
of  the  teacher  shortage. 

Enrollments  in  colleges  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  this  year  are  more  than  one 
fourth  below  the  1940  peak,  according  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  In  teachers’ 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  enrollment  comes 
to  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  1939-40  figure. 

Enrollment  in  the  public  high  schools  for 
1943-44  is  5,761,000,  or  about  one  million  be¬ 
low  peak  enrollment  in  1940-41.  Enrollments 
in  the  junior  and  senior  classes  of  high  schools 
have  declined  between  9  and  10  per  cent  since 
last  year. — Journal  of  the  N.E.A.,  March,  1944. 


A  Coincidence 

In  one  mail  our  circulation  department  re¬ 
ceived  new  subscriptions  from  Washington,  Il¬ 
linois;  Washington,  Pennsylvania;  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  Louisiana. 
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NEW  GREGG  SHORTHAND  PUBLICATIONS 

-r 

GMGG  SHORTHAND  HOME-STUDY  COURSE,  by  John  Robert  Gregg. 
This  new  1944  home-study  course  in  Gregg  Shorthand  consists  of  26  self-covered  panh 
phlets.  Each  pamphlet  consists  of  all  necessary  teaching  material  with  complete  instrud 
tions  for  every  step  in  the  course,  shorthand  plates  with  key,  and  test  to  be  submitted  to 
the  school  or  teacher  for  correction.  Each  lesson  is  comjf)lete  in  itself  and  requires  no 
additional  instruction  by  the  teacher.  Thousands  of  these  lessons  are  now  being  used  by 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

The  course  is  published  in  two  parts.  The  beginner’s  course  consists  of  14  lessons — 3  lessons  of 
16  pages  each  and  11  lessons  of  32  pages  each.  The  advanced  course  consists  of  12  lessons  of  64  pager 
each.  Prices  on  application. 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  GREGG  SHORTHAND  BY  THE 
DIRECT-METHOD,  by  Miss  Ann  Brewingtonf  The  University  of  Chicago,  and  Mn. 
Helen  1.  Soutter.  As  the  title  implies,  the  new  teacher’s  handbook  of  184  pages  contains' 
detailed  lesson  plans  and  complete  instructions  for  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  di¬ 
rect  method.  These  180  lesson  plans  are  based  on  the  student’s  text  entitled  “Direct- 
Method  Materials  for  Gregg  Shorthand,  Second  Edition,”  by  the  same  authors.  ThesC; 
two  books  contain  all  the  information  and  materials  needed  for  successful  teaching  by  the 
direct  method. 

Students  who  devote  40  to  45  minutes  daily  to  classwork  and  30  to  45  minutes  to 
homework  should  be  able  to  complete  the  shorthand  course  in  one  year  of  from  36  to  40| 
weeks.  The  learning  time  can  be  reduced  in  schools  that  devote  more  than  one  daily  peril 
od  to  the  study  of  shorthand.  * 

LESSON  PLANS  lists  at  $2.00.  The  price  to  teachers  is  $1.50  net,  plus  postage.  Examination  copies 
of  DIRECT-METHOD  MATERIALS  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  interested  teachers. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  — DIRECT-APPROACH  METHOD,  by  Dr.  Willim 
R.  Odell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  California,  and  Mrs.  Esta  Ross  Stuart, 
University  of  California.  This  new  1944  book  contains  all  the  material  for  a  one-year; 
course  in  Gregg  Shorthand  in  schools  that  devote  only  five  45-minute  periods  weekly  to 
the  subject.  The  book  may  be  completed  in  less  time  in  schools  that  devote  two  daily 
periods  to  the  study  of  shorthand. 

Through  a  series  of  reading  and  writing  exercises,  Part  I  introduces  the  student  to  the' 
study  of  shorthand  by  the  direct  method.  In  Part  II,  transition  is  made  from  the  direct 
method  to  the  standard  method.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  principles,  their ^ 
application  to  new  words,  and  to  vocabulary  development.  Part  III  concentrates  on  sus¬ 
tained  reading  and  dictation  practice,  and  continues  to  provide  practice  in  the  application 
of  the  principles. 

On  completion  of  this  course,  students  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Gregi 
Shorthand  and  their  application,  and  a  dictation  speed  of  not  less  than  80  words  a  minute  on  ordinarf 
business  material. 

V 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Dallas  Toronto  Loa(i(|fl 


IVhen  ordering  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  W( 
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